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LITERATURE. 


The Prose Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
Edited by Harry Buxton Forman. In 4 
vols. (Reeves & Turner.) 


Forty years ago Mary Shelley spoke of 
certain fragments of her husband’s prose as 
then laid aside “to be published when his 
works assume a complete shape.” If it was 
her ambition to build such a final monument 
to his glory, her wish was doomed to dis- 
appointment. She has herself been in the 
grave for nearly thirty years; and it is only 
to-day that, after infinite labour and a long 
delay, Mr. Forman completes his library 
edition of the Works of Shelley, and links his 
own name indelibly with one of the greatest 
names in the history of literature. With these 
eight volumes in our hands, we practically 
hold everything in verse or prose that exists, 
or need exist, to testify to us what manner 
of man Shelley was. The research of the 
numerous critics who make this poet their 
chief theme has probably been rewarded by 
the discovery of all that there is now left to 
be found. If Mr. Forman could lay his hands 
on the Roman Note-Book, or on the two early 
pamphlets in verse, The Poetical Essay on the 
Existing State of Things and Original Poetry 
by Victor and Cazire, bibliographical curiosity 
itself would be satiated. Inthe meantime, 
we are perfectly satisfied by a reprint of 
several pamphlets existing in unique exam- 
plars, and by the publication for the first time 
of some priceless notes on ancient sculpture, a 
fragment called The Elysian Fields, an 
essay On the Devil and Devils, a com- 
pletion of the version of Jon, and several 
letters. It will be readily acceded that the 
debt all lovers of good writing owe to Mr. 
Forman in the present instance is very large 
indeed. 

Shelley’s first publication was the romance 
of Zastrozzi, published in June 1810. An 
unpublished letter reveals that he was anxious 
that it should be reviewed, remarking naively 
that “ it is of consequence in fiction to establish 
your name as high as you can in the literary 
lists.” In December of the same year he 
brought out another novel, St. Irvyne, dated 
1811. These, the only stories in prose which he 
ever completed, were republished, in 1839 and 
in 1840 respectively, in a serial called The 
Romancist and Novelisi's Library. In this 
form they became better known than any 
other of the poet’s prose works. The serial 
was widely circulated in country libraries, in 
one of which I myself, as doubtless many 
other children of omnivorous appetite, read 
them both many years ago. The ravings of 


Matilda and Megalena do not appear so 





fine to me on re-examination. Indeed, it 
would be hard nowadays to come across 
anything so wild and silly outside the pages 
of Ouida. Mr. Forman suggests a theory, 
which seems very plausible, that Zastrozzi, 
which is undoubtedly the better constructed of 
the two, was Shelley’s own, founded on a study 
of bad German romances, of one of which 
St. Irvyne is the unrecognised translation. 
There is external evidence forthcoming which 
points to this supposition; and on reading 
St. Irvyne anew, a labour to be undertaken by 
an adult only in a spirit of flippancy, we come 
decidedly to the same view. As Mr. Forman 
says, someone with plenty of time on his 
hands might search through the body of 
German fiction for the original of S¢. Irvyne. 
It ought not to be a very difficult task, for 
the character of the book and its Freigeisteret 
der Leidenschaft point to a period certainly 
later than 1780. Wewould suggest Vulpius 
or, more likely still, August Julius Lafontaine 
as the probable source of these Rosicrucian 
wonders. 

In 1811 was printed at Worthing The 
Necessity of Atheism, a work of such extreme 
biographical interest that its republication 
here, for the first time, from the only copy 
known to exist, will be universally welcome. 
It proves to be merely a curiosity, boyish and 
crude, the title by far the most original thing 
about it. Mr. Forman rather mysteriously 
says:—‘I have good authority for stating 
that it was on sale in Oxford for twenty 
minutes.” Why for twenty minutes only ? 
The tract, in spite of its inflammatory title, 
is really little but a plea for toleration on the 
ground of agnosticism; but it is easy to 
understand that such a syllabus could not but 
be violently objected to, especially in 1811, 
by such heads of colleges and bishops of the 
Church of England as those to whom Shelley 
forwarded copies. 

Exiled from the university, the boy felt 
himself a chartered martyr and a free-lance 
with a mission. The result is seen in a 
variety of pamphlets which he contrived to 
publish before his poetical genius had begun 
to assert itself seriously. In Dublin, in 1812, 
he issued the works which follow next, An 
Address to the Irish People and Proposals 
Sor an Association of Philanthropists. The 
excessive rarity of these brochures makes it 
highly important that they should be pre- 
served by reproduction; but their positive 
value is very small. The broadside called 
Declaration of Rights, belonging to the same 
year, has secured a certain immortality by 
its opening sentence, “Government has no 
rights.’ Mr. Forman claims a_ higher 
position for A Letter to Lord Ellenborough of 
July 29, 1812, and compares its position 
among the author’s prose works with that of 
Alastor among his poems. It is an attack 
on the judge who condemned Eaton, the 
publisher of the third part of Paine’s Age of 
Reason. No doubt the pamphlet surpasses 
the Irish tracts in vigour; but the style in 
these latter was purposely restrained for 
popular reasons, and we do not feel that the 
rhetoric in the Letter is much sounder or 
purer than what had preceded it. With this 
piece the first volume closes. 

In 1813 appeared Queen Jab, and one of 





the notes to that poem dealt at length with 
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Shelley’s last new hobby—vegetarianism. 
This note he published separately as A Vindi- 
cation of Natural Diet. The only portions 
of it noticeable to other than vegetarians are 
the extraordinary statements in the Appendix 
regarding the habits of Old Parr, “a shepherd 
in Hungary,” Aurungzebe, with other such 
incongruous centenarians, and the remark 
‘that the author and his wife have lived on 
vegetables for eight months. The improve- 
ments of health and temper here stated is | sic | 
the result of his own experience.” The next 
publication was A Refutation of Deism, 
issued, according to Hogg, early in 1814. 
This book was unknown to Shelley students 
until 1874, when a copy turned up and was 
secured by the British Museum. It is a poor 
piece of religious polemics, and repeats the 
doctrine which Shelley, in his salad days, was 
always teaching, but nowhere sv vigorously 
as in the Letter to Lord Ellenborough. 


‘*‘ Belief and disbelief are utterly distinct from. 
and unconnected with volition. They are the 
apprehension of the agreement or disagreement 
of the ideas which compose any proposition. 
Belief is an involuntary operation of the mind, 
and, like other passions, its intensity is pre- 
cisely proportionate to the degrees of excite- 
ment. Volition is essential to merit or demerit.” 

We have now a gap of three years to 
bridge over. In 1815, the year of his long 
illness, Shelley learned to write prose with 
perfection. If Mr. Forman is right in his 
conjecture that the fragment On Love belongs 
to that year, then we may assert that he 
leaped at once to an excellence in prose that 
he never surpassed. I should myself have 
given a later date to these exquisitely balanced 
and harmonious sentences ; but the Assassins, 
which certainly belongs to 1814, shows how 
rapidly Shelley was learning all that a singer 
such as he needed to learn of the conduct of 
thelanguage. Of theauthor of the Assassins 
it might safely be prophesied, as Dryden said of 
Oldham, that advancing age would very soon 

‘* (what Nature never gives the young) 

Have taught the numbers of our native tongue,” 
and it is plain enough that in the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death—for the doctors 
despaired of Shelley’s fife in 1815—the final 
art and mellifluency of speech were swiftly 
gained. But Mr. Forman’s system postpones 
these long-unpublished fragments, and pre- 
sents to us in due order the works that were 
actually published. Of these, the next in 
prose, Alastor having preceded it in verse, 
was A Proposal for putting Reform to the 
Vote, issued early in 1817 by “The Hermit 
of Marlow.” To this followed, in November 
of the same year, An Address to the People 
on the Death of the Princess Charlotte, a 
work the original of which seems no longer 
to be extant. Mr. Forman justly complains 
of the absurdity of bibliographers who name 
this brochure We pity the Plumage but forget 
the Dying Bird, those words forming merely 
a motto at the head of the title-page. This 
is a remarkably striking and eloquent 
pamphlet, conceived in the spirit and some- 
times almost in the language of the later 
Mask of Anarchy. It is an appeal to the 
people, who mourn the death of a blameless 
princess, not to forget the judicial murder, on 
the following day, of the Radicals Brandreth, 
Turner, and Ludlam. 
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We come next to the History of a Six 
Weeks’ Tour, which has often been reprinted, 
and which, for one reason or another, seems 
to be by far the commonest of Shelley’s early 
works. It is really little more than Mary 
Shelley’s journal, revised and slightly enlarged 
by her husband. It is chiefly interesting be- 
cause it contains some fine letters by Shelley, 
and the poem of Mont Blanc, almost the only 
production of his in which the influence of 
Coleridge is strongly marked. This book was 
the last prose work Shelley printed, and it is 
curiously noticeable that he ceased to come 
before the world as a prosateur just as he 
began to do so seriously as a poet. 

Mr. Forman fills the rest of his second 
volume with the fragments just alluded to, 
mainly introduced to the public by Medwin 
in the Athenaeum of 1832 and in the Shelley 
Papers of 1833, and by Mrs. Shelley in 1840. 
He includes, however, a few disjointed para- 
graphs entitled Zhe Elysian Fields, printed 
for the first time from a MS. in his own 
possession, and an essay On the Devil and 
Devils, also new, which is a very character- 
istic and amusing production. Shelley calls 
a personal devil “the weak place of the 
popular religion—the vulnerable belly of the 
crocodile,” and traces the historical origin of 
Satan with learned ingenuity. The literary 
jewel of the essay is a too brief critique on 
Dante, in the course of which Shelley records 
the opinion that “the Purgatorio, with the 
exception of two famous passages, is a finer 
poem than the Jnferno.”’ The second volume 
closes with some brief, but extremely 
beautiful, sentences on friendship preserved 
by Hogg. 

In the third volume the impatient reader 
will hurry past various fragments given by 
Medwin and Mary Shelley to arrive at the 
Notes on Sculptures in Rome and Florence. 
These are absolutely invaluable. ‘They are 
sixty in number, and only eleven, and those 
incorrectly, have hitherto been printed. In 
criticising painting, Shelley was hardly on a 
level with the best taste of his own day; in 
criticising sculpture, the most poetical of the 
plastic arts, he certainly rose above it. The 
learning and acumen of some of these notes is 
expressed in language finer than Lessing or 
Winckelmann had brought to bear on antique 
art, although we must recollect that it was 
the illuminating eye of a poet, not the ana- 
lytical eye of an antiquary, with which 
Shelley regarded sculpture. For instance, 
his praise of the Laocoon is so unbounded that 
Mr. Forman has made a sort of apology for 
it, and declares, in the face of eulogy practi- 
cally unqualified, that ‘ the excellences dwelt 
upon are mainly technical.” This seems to 
us a sort of amiable prevarication. Better to 
leave Shelley undefended on the antiquarian 
side, and to claim merit of the first class for 
his conception of the group, for his vision of 
the figures seen through the crystal of his 
transfiguring imagination. But there are 
cases where his criticism needs no qualifi- 
cation. The description of the Bacchus and 
Angelus is incomparably fine; that of the 
Venus Anadyomene of a vigour and 
splendour that put the finest efforts of recent 
art criticism to shame. Such a note as the 
following, which is quite new, is so closely 
allied to the poetry of its author in movement 





and phraseology that we might safely have 
guessed it to be Shelley’s had it reached us 
from an anonymous source :-— 

‘(THE FIGURE OF A YOUTH SAID TO BE AN 

APOLLO. 

‘It was difficult to conceive anything more 
delicately beautiful than the Ganymede; but 
the spirit-like lightness, the softness, the flowing 
perfection of these forms, surpass it. The 
countenance, though exquisitely lovely and 
gentle, is not divine. There is a womanish 
vivacity of winning, yet passive happiness, and 
yet a boyish inexperience, exceedingly delight- 
ful. Through the limbs there seems to flow a 
spirit of life which gives them lightness. 
Nothing can be more perfectly lovely than the 
legs, and the union of the feet with the ankles, 
and the fading away of the lines of the feet to 
the delicate extremities. It is like a spirit even 
[? seen] in dreams. The neck is long yet full, 
and sustains the head, with its profuse and 
knotted hair, as if it needed no sustaining.” 

We have next Una Favola, with Mr. Gar- 
nett’s elegant translation; dA Defence of 
Poetry, which alone would give Shelley high 
rank among prose-writers; and the transla- 
tions, all the most interesting of which are 
from Plato. The rest of the third volume, 
and all of the fourth, are filled with letters, 
over which we must not linger in this place, 
although they are full of new and interesting 
matter. The collection of correspondence, 
however, is very far from complete ; the letters 
in Hogg’s Life and in Lady Shelley’s 
Memorials are not given here, and this is the 
only point on which the present issue can in 
any sense be said to be incomplete. An 
elaborate Shelley pedigree of the year 1816 
will be welcome to heraldic students. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the volumes are 
sumptuously produced in every respect, and 
show that punctilious regard for the mint, 
anise, and cummin of bibliography, as well as 
for the weightier matters of the text, for 
which Mr. Forman is famous. 

Epmunp W. Gossz. 








Murray's 


Handbook for Egypt. 
Murray.) 


(John 


Tue author of a guide-book who does his 
work conscientiously is like those enthusiastic 
homoeopaths who poison themselves for the 
benefit of their fellow-creatures. Self-immo- 
lated, he lives in a round of experimental 
discomfort. What unknown foods he con- 
sumes in order that we may know what to 
eat, drink, and avoid! To what “ terribly 
strange beds” he betakes himself, that we 
who come after him may sleep in peace! 
Ungrateful beyond the ordinary ingratitude 
of men and tourists were he who could regard 
Mr. Murray’s army of martyrs without 
purifying sentiments of admiration, com- 
passion, and respect. Inasmuch, however, 
as hotels in Egypt are few, and tent or 
dahabeeyah life is delightful, one may be 
permitted to hope that the vicarious suffer- 
ings of the author of this present Handbook 
have not been excessive.- But his mental 


anguish, on the other hand, is dreadful to 
contemplate. Of Egypt ancient and modern ; 
of its history, arts, and archaeology ; of its 
population, its commerce, its revenue, its 
debts; of its whole system of Government 
from Menes to Tewfik Pasha, he is expected 
to know all that is known, and to have read 





all that has been written. He must be as 
statistical as Mr. McOoan and as archaeolo- 
gical as Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Bunsen 
must not be too heavy, nor Frederick Eden 
too light, for him. In short, as regards one 
of the most difficult and extensive subjects in 
the world, he is required to be nothing less 
than omniscient. 

It would be too much to say of Murray’s 
new Handbook for Egypt that it fulfils these 
almost impossible conditions; but it is un- 
questionably very well and carefully done, 
and is a vast improvement upon all previous 
editions of the same work. It coatains, for 
instance, seven maps and nineteen plans, 
besides an illustrated gallery of the greater 
gods, an abridged alphabet of hieroglyphs, 
and a table of the principal royal cartouches, 
or name-shields, from Menes to Commodus. 
The old ‘ First Section”’ is much enlarged, 
and in part rewritten; an Arabic alphabet 
now precedes the Arabic vocabulary ; and to 
the geographical division is added a list of 
nomes, with the names of their respective 
capitals according to Egyptian, Greek, and 
Arabic nomenclature. The types throughout 
are also larger and clearer than of old; and 
the work is greatly bettered by being divided 
into two handy volumes. 

It is pleasant to note these improvements 
and additions ; yet the improvements would 
have borne to be carried further, and the 
additions might have been greater. The 
introductory matter, though more than double 
the length of the old “ First Section,” is 
even now only about half the length of the 
introductory matter prefixed to the Baedeker 
and Johanne Guides; while the space as- 
signed to Nubia—a district covering 210 
miles of the Nile-voyage, avd containing 
some seventeen or twenty groups of ruins, 
many of which are of great historical interest— 
is dismissed, as briefly as ever, in less than 
twenty pages. It may of course be urged, 
as regards the introductory matter, that a 
guide-book is not an encyclopaedia; and 
that, where size and weight are important 
considerations, compact summaries are more 
useful to the traveller than elaborate 
treatises. This is in a measure true; 
but then what does the traveller want 
with sixty-eight pages of advertisements at 
the end of his second volume; and why were 
not those sixty-eight pages utilised to his 
advantage in some other way? The fault of 
Murray’s “ First Section ” is over-condensa- 
tion. Mr. Loftie’s articles on ancient Egyptian 
history, religion, archaeology, and art are not 
only admirably careful and correct, but they 
combine fullness and brevity in a degree that 
can only be appreciated by those who know 
the difliculties of these subjects. Yet it is 
certain that their very merit will prove a 
stumbling-block to readers whose minds are 
unprepared by previous study. All the 
papers in this First Section are, in fact, too 
short ; and the absence of a special article on 
the religion of el-Islam is a serious omission. 
That the whole arrangement of the Boolak 
collection should have been changed since the 
publication of these volumes is a misfortune 
for which neither editor nor author 18 
responsible ; but, if not already issued, cancels 
of the ground-plan of the museum and of the 
important pages relating to its treasures are 
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absolutely indispensable to purchasers of the 
Handbook. If, by means of yet another 
cancel, the tables of cartouches were given in 
Berlin types (like the lists of hieroglyphs and 
determinatives), instead of in minute and con- 
fused wood-cuts, it would be an incalculable 
improvement. Only those who have tried, 
and vainly tried, by the light of a flickering 
candle to verify Murray’s cartouches in the 
Cimmerian darkness of the side chambers of 
Denderah or the subterraneous galleries of the 
Tombs of the Kings, know how great a boon 
that substitution would be. 

In some few particulars—they are but few 
—it is to be noted that the Egyptology of 
Murray's Handbook has not kept pace with 
the march of science. ‘To say, for instance, 
that above the royal oval (or cartouche) is 
“usually represented symbolically the double 
sovereignty of Upper and Lower Egypt” is 
no longer admissible. M. Grébaut has long 
since shown that the title commonly translated 
as “ King of the Upper and Lower Country ”’ 
signifies the domination of the sun over the 
northern and southern hemispheres, as he 
daily divides those regions in his course from 
east to west ; and this title was borne by the 
Pharaohs solely in token of their legitimacy 
as “Sons of the Sun” (see Grébaut’s Hymn 
a Ammon Ra, p. 178; also, by the same 
author, ‘‘ Les deux Yeux du Disque solaire ”’ 
—Recueil de Travaux, vol. i., p. 72). So 
again, it is at the least unwise, in face of 
Mariette Pasha’s late memoir on future exca- 
vations in Egypt (see Acapemy, November 8, 
1879, and February 14, 1880), to assert of 
Girgeh that “it has not succeeded to 
any ancient town of note;’’ whereas it is 
more than probable that the huge mounds on 
which that town is built cover the remains of 
This, or Teni, the earliest of Egyptian capitals, 
and the birthplace of Menes. 

But to glean weeds is an ungrateful task, 
especially when, as in the present instance, 
there is much to approve; and Murray’s 
Handbook for Egypt may fairly be recom- 
mended as a learned and trustworthy guide, 
which really contains all the practical, his- 
torical, and archaeological information neces- 
sary to English travellers on the Nile. 

Amruia B. Epwarps. 








ROGER ASCHAM, 


Roger Ascham : sein Leben und seine Werke ; 
mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung seiner 
Berichte iiber Deutschland aus den Jahren 
1550-1553. Von Dr. Alfred Katterfeld. 
(Triibner & Co.) 


Tur English Life of Ascham has yet to be 
written, In the meanwhile we are presented 
in this valuable sketch with what relates 
more especially to his Continental experiences, 
no less than 140 pages out of the 369 which 
Compose the volume being occupied with 
his life abroad during the three years from 
September 1550 to the accession of Mary, 
While another fifty pages are devoted to a 
criticism of his Discourse of Germany. At 
the same time there is much in relation to 
Ascham’s whole career which will be new, 
even to those who have carefully studied 
preceding biographies, from the enthusiastic 
but somewhat pompous Latin Life by Grant 
to the careful and discriminating outline con- 





tained in Whitaker's Richmondshire. Dr. 
Katterfeld has visited Cambridge, and under 
the able guidance of Prof. John Mayor, 
whose masterly edition of Ascham’s Schole- 
master is a model of exhaustive yet unob- 
trusive editorial labour in relation to such 
literature, he has gained the right point of 
view for the treatment of his subject. Other 
German writers, such as Huber, in his English 
Universities, and Dr. Carl Schmidt, in his 
Life of Peter Martyr, in treating of English 
academic history have been content to follow 
Anthony Wood. Now it cannot be denied 
that Oxford, during the twenty-five years that 
preceded and those that followed upon the 
middle of the sixteenth century, was in a 
very deplorable state, and it is Anthony 
Wood’s endeavour to make it appear that 
matters at Cambridge were no better. This, 
however, was very far from being the case, 
as Dr. Katterfeld’s first chapter does a great 
deal to show. On other points our author’s 
industrious research is of no less service, 
while on some questions of detail he is able 
to offer corrections even of so careful an 
investigator as the author of the A/henae 
Cantabrigienses. 

In the sketch here given of Ascham’s 
Cambridge life and that of his friends, we 
are presented with the most favourable 
sample of the spirit and aims of our earlier 
Protestantism as it found expression before 
the Marian exiles, embittered by persecution 
and mentally narrowed by Calvinism, came 
back from Zurich and Geneva to distract 
alike the English Church and the English 
universities, and to evoke by their intolerance 
and dogmatism a corresponding bigotry in 
their antagonists. Cambridge, at this earlier 
period, it may be unhesitatingly affirmed, was 
the centre of the highest intellectual activity 
and the most sober theological teaching in 
England. Of its different foundations, St. 
John’s College was, again, the society where 
that activity and that teaching received their 
chief impulse ; while Sir John Cheke and his 
pupil Ascham were undoubtedly the two most 
illustrious members of St. John’s. In con- 
junction with Thomas Smith, of Queens’, 
they were the leaders of a little band of 
scholars whose views and doctrines were the 
result of a somewhat remarkable combination. 
They had broken with the mediaeval past, 
while the new fetters which were afterwards 
to be cast around learning were not yet fully 
forged. Wesee them rising with the dawn to 
study Plato and Demosthenes, and hastening 
at midday to the schools to combat the 
doctrines of transubstantiation and free-will ; 
still honouring Augustine and Jerome, but 
honouring no less Melanchthon, Zwinglius,and 
Bucer; full of enthusiasm for the new learn- 
ing, full of exultation at their escape from the 
thraldom of Popery, full of confidence that 
in the Augsburg Confession and the teaching 
of the Reformers religious belief had regained 
a final and unassailable resting-place. 

Of the entire absence of the pedantic spirit 
in these Cambridge scholars we have inter- 
esting evidence in the fact that they were 
among the first to show a regard for the 
English language, and a desire to see it more 
studied and appreciated as a vehicle of 
thought. 


‘* No enquiry,” says our author, “did Ascham’s 





friends at Cambridge keep more closely at heart 
than that respecting the means and ways of 
elevating their then downtrodden language. 
Among this number were Watson and Buchanan, 
both of whom Ascham praises highly as dra- 
matic writers; Thomas Smith, who composed in 
1542 a treatise on English orthography ; John 
Cheke, whose skill in extemporary translation 
of the classics often moved the admiration 
of his hearers, and who proceeded on the plan 
of excluding all words not derived from Saxon 
roots; Walter Haddon, whom Ascham styles, 
along with the two preceding, ‘the three 
greatest masters of English ;’ Thomas Wilson, 
who published, in 1551 and 1553, his two 
manuals of logic and rhetoric, both in English ; 
Thomas Leyer, who in 1550 preached before 
King Edward and his Court with a power and 
eloquence not inferior to that of Latimer him- 
self” (pp. 56, 57). 


Dr. Katterfeld here discerns a marked dis- 
tinction between Germany and England. In 
the former country, he says that it was on 
the basis of Luther’s version that the new 
High Dutch grew up; while in England, it 
was rather in connexion with our secular 
literature that the language developed its 
powers, the English Bible exercising com- 
paratively little influence. He omits, how- 
ever, to recognise the influence of the 
first English Prayer-book of 1552—the pro- 
duction almost exclusively of Cambridge 
divines. A consultation of Mr. Froude’s 
History would have served to remind him 
of this factor in the formation of our modern 
English; but his apparent distrust of this 
latter writer bas led him, when referring to 
historical facts relating to England at this 
period, to prefer to cite Tytler. We cannot 
but think Mr. Froude’s account of the reign 
of Edward VI., notwithstanding certuin grave 
inaccuracies, a great advance upon Tytler. 

Of the remarkable movement that was at 
this time going on at Cambridge—a just mean 
between the Italian Renaissance and the Ger- 
man Reformation—Ascham is no unfitting 
representative. He was fellow of his college, 
and afterwards for a short time president, 
He was also Greek lecturer ; while, as reader 
in the university, he gave instruction in the 
meagre elements then dignified by the name 
of “ mathematics.” It was, however, in the 
capacity of public orator that he rendered the 
most conspicuous service, his natural fertility 
and ingenuity of thought, his felicitous La- 
tinity, and his exquisite penmanship as the 
official correspondent of the Senate enabling 
him to redeem the duties of his office from a 
merely perfunctory character with a brilliant 
success which may compare with that of some 
of his latest successors. 

In September 1550 Ascham went abroad 
as secretary to Sir Richard Morysin, an 
eminent diplomatist of those days, and on this 
occasion ambassador to the Imperial Court. 
As tutor to the Princess Elizabeth and to the 
Lady Jane Grey, and also as Keeper of the 
Royal Library, Ascham had already seen 
something of Court life, and was far from 
being a mere academic recluse. Dr. Katter- 
feld is moved to admiration at the buoyant 
and expectant spirit with which he appears to 
have made ready for the journey, and at his 
genial observations on men and manners, ‘‘ so 
different,’ he observes, “from that cold 
reserve for which the English travelling public 
of the present day are especially noted.” He 
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discerns also in Ascham’s letters to his friends 
at this period a poetic tenderness of feeling 
and expression to which he can find no parallel 
in contemporary literature; and notes, again, 
acapacity for refined observation, and a power 
of reducing such observation to effective 
description, which he looks upon as equally 
rare. Even Montaigne’s Journal du Voyage 
en Suisse appears to him often insipid by 
comparison, nor can he refrain from expressing 
his surprise that Ascham’s countrymen should 
have remained so indifferent to the value of 
these experiences. 

In the compilation of his own abstract, he 
has used (1) The Calendar of State Papers 
(1547-53), edited by Mr. Turnbull, together 
with some important additions from the 
Cottonian MSS.; (2) Ascham’s letters; (3) 
his Journal, or rather the fragments that still 
exist; (4) his Report and Discourse of the 
Affairs of Germany. Ascham was at this 
time at the age when travel is at once most 
profitable and enjoyable. He had sufficient 
attainments and experience to constitute him 
a keen and discriminating observer; he was 
sufficiently young for novelty still to retain 
its charm. In the Netherlands he visited 
Malines, Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, 
and Louvain, and everywhere marvelled at 
the signs of wealth and prosperity which he 
saw. The comparisons, indeed, which he 
occasionally institutes between these cities 
and London are, for the most part, an exact 
inversion of those which would suggest 
themselves at the present day. He visited 
vlso Spires, Cologne, Strassburg, and Augs- 
burg, and at the last-named city gained 
access to the unrivalled library of John Jacob 
Fugger, at that time the leading representa- 
tive of that celebrated house of merchant 
princes. At Augsburg he was present at a 
feast which was honoured by the presence 
of the Emperor, Ferdinand, Alva, and other 
notabilities, and was eye-witness to the 
imperial capacity for achievements such as 
those with which Mr. Stirling’s Cloister 
Life has familiarised Evglish readers. The 
Emperor, he declares, was the stoutest drinker 
he ever beheld. “He had his head in his 
goblet five times as long as any one of us, 
and each time drank not less than a good 
quart of Rhine wine.” Ascham, himself, on 
quitting England had wondered how he should 
make shift without beer ; and now he wonders 
how he shall manage when he gets back to 
England to do without the Rhine wine, on 
which he pronounces an emphatic benison, as 
** so good, so natural, so simple, so like itself.”’ 
At the time of the great “scare” in 1552, 
when the fiery Maurice surprised Charles at 
Innspruck, and the invalid Emperor was fain 
to fly through the storm and the darkness 
across the mountain passes to the Venetian 
frontier, Ascham was with the embassy at the 
little market town of Hall close by. His 
letters throw some light on the incidents 
which preceded the catastrophe, but his 
assertion that Maurice was really not desirous 
of making Charles a prisoner is not accepted 
by Ranke. 

In connexion with Ascham’s career after 
his return to England, Dr. Katterfeld’s re- 
search supplies us with some valuable facts, 
Ascham always denied, although he acted as 
secretary to Queen Mary, that he ever changed 





his religious profession. His present bio- 
grapher, however, thinks the weight of 
evidence is against him. Like Cecil and 
others, he probably conformed in matters 
of external observance, and was permitted on 
other occasions to maintain a discreet silence. 
The man who could win the respect and good- 
will of others so widely differing in their 
belief and sympathies—of Cranmer and 
Gardiner, of Thirleby and Martin Bucer, of 
John Sturm and Cardinal Pole—must certainly 
have possessed rare social qualities as well as 
personal merit. Dr. Katterfeld’s careful and 
conscientious labours will do much toward 
making us better acquainted with his subject, 
and the volume well deserves translation ; 
but it would be still better if some competent 
English scholar could be led by its perusal 
to give us a finished study both of Ascham 
and of the learning of his age. 
J. Bass MuLLINGER. 








Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Rendered 
into English Prose, with an Introductory 
Essay. By A. Lang. (Macmillan.) 

To judge fairly this book is a task of some 

difficulty. The exquisite cadences of Theo- 

critus dwell so deeply in the memory, the 
charm of his language and rhythm is so 
potent, that no version can ever seem ade- 
quate, still less any prose version. Nor is it 
merely the beauty of the poetry which makes 
criticism unusually exacting here. The difli- 
culties of the text of Theocritus are better 
known, and have been expounded by a longer 
series of eminent editors, than those of any 
Greek poet, except Homer and the Tragies ; 
moreover, they are spread over a com- 
paratively small surface, so that most 
students know at once where to look for the 
cruces, and are inclined to judge favourably 
of a new edition or translation according as 
these are treated dexterously. In this respect 
the present version is, to say the least, by no 
meaus perfect, perhaps from the want of 
final personal revision by the author. Thus Jd. 
xiii. 29, “EAAdorovtov ixovro vdétTw Tpitor 
dpyap der, “to the Hellespont they came 
on the third day with the south wind blow- 
ing,’ ignores the fact that pirov dpap 
is constructed with dévre; wodAoi de pilav 
aTopecavto xapetvay, “ the multitude strewed 
one bed lowly on the ground,” neglects the 
antithesis of zoAAol play, and wrongly converts 

moAXoi into a subject. Again, xwpw in v. 40, 

is translated “ land,” instead of “ place ;” in 

xiv. 14, “ country,” instead of “ farm ;” xdpor 

in xxv. 182, “land,” instead of ‘‘ ground.”’ In 

xiv. 70, Mr. Lang translates woviy tu det ds 

yovu xAwpor, “* they must do somewhat whose 

knees are yet nimble,” which looks as if 

he thought ds was a relative, instead of a 

form of éws. In xv. 10, zor épw pOovepov 

kaxov aitv dotos, “ the jealous wretch, always 
the same, anything for spite,” is excellent 

English, but disregards the construction of 

épotos with zor épw. y. 32, of the same idyll 

is translated ‘There, stop, I have washed my 
hands, as heaven would have it,” which, 
like ‘* Aphrodite that playest with gold” 

(v. 101), conveys little, if any, meaning. 

xvii. 40, 42, is translated, ‘and thus, 

nothing doubting, he could commit all his 

house to their children, whensoever he went, 





a lover, to the bed of his loving lady.” What- 
ever this may signify (and we have in vain 
sought a meaning in it), it must be wrong. 
Hermann was obviously right in explaining 
the words as a general remark, “on such 
terms may a man trust all his house to his 
children with confidence, whenever he steps 
into the couch of one that loves him as he 
loves her.” 

Again, when Mr. Lang ventures to call 
katartuxes éurepovapa a “full body,” and 
Gepiorpiov a “ muslin skirt,” we feel that his 
wish to reproduce the scene between Gorgo 
Praxinoe and the Alexandrian stranger in ali 
its picturesque and feminine details carries 
him much beyond the requirements of 
exactness. Speaking generally, the transla- 
tion seems to err somewhat in this direction 
of over-picturesqueness. This was, perhaps, 
to be expected from one so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit and expression of poetry as 
the translator has shown himself in his Odyssey 
and Poems, and is a good fault in such minute 
pictures as the idylls of Theocritus. 

The style of the translation is very various, 
and by no means equal. At times it is so 
good as hardly to admit of improvement. 
Such, for instance, is the description of 
Europa’s bull (Mosch. ii. 84) :-— 


‘““Nay, but while all the rest of his body was 
bright chestnut, a silver circle shone between 
his brows, and his eyes gleamed softly, and 
ever sent forth lightning of desire. From his 
brow branched horns of even length, like the 
crescent of the horned moon when her disk is 
cloven in twain. He came into the meadow, 
and his coming terrified not the maidens ; nay, 
within them all awakened desire to draw nigh 
the lovely bull, and to touch him, and his 
heavenly fragrance was scattered afar, exceed- 
ing even the sweet perfume of the meadows.” 

Or this, from the sixteenth of Theocritus :— 


‘‘Nay, each has his ready saw; the shin is 
further than the knee; first let me get my own! 
’T'is the Gods’ affair to honour minstrelsy ! Homer 
is enough for everyone ; who wants to hear any 
other? Ie is the best of bards who takes nothing 
of mine.” 

The Adoniazusae is, as a whole, very felici- 
tously given; every lover of Theocritus will 
compare Mr. Lang’s version with the only 
other that can stand in competition with it 
—that which, some years ago, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, then Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
recited to an admiring and enthusiastic 
audience. Very good, too, is Jd. xiv., if we 
except some slight drawbacks such as “ now 
mad, now sad,” for dovxos dévs; the slurring 
of the well-known difficulty BaABds tis koxAlas 
eEnpéOyn, where Mr. Lang would have done 
well to accept the brilliant emendation of 
Bishop Wordsworth, accepted by Hermann, 
Meineke, Diibner, Fritzsche, BoAPds xreis 
koxAias; “ play-fellow” for ioxdAmus, and 
the ambiguous rendering of the last line 
mentioned above. This idyll, which is one of 
the most dramatic of all, and most amusingly 
Greek in its exhibition of rude manners 
in an angry and jealous lover, may be con- 
sidered a good test of the translator’s powers. 
On the other hand, in some of the poems 
which are most perfect as types of Greek 
erotic sentiment—e.g., the unequalled song of 
Lycidas in Jd. vii. and the amoebean elegiacs 
of Menaleas and Daphnis in Jd. viii—Mr. 
Lang can scarcely be said to reach the mark 
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of ideal translation, especially in the cadences, 
as anyone may see by reading his version 
aloud. Some allowance, no doubt, should be 
made to the requirements of modern decorum ; 
it is not possible to speak in English with 
the same openness as Theocritus; yet we 
are satisfied that a scrupulous ear demands, 
and we believe that it might, by care and 
strict meditation, achieve, something far more 
adequate rhythmically than at present the 
translator has attained. 

In the diction, which is, of course, Mr. 
Lang’s strong point, there are mannerisms 
and occasional affectations which seem to us 
to mar the effect. Such are, we think, the 
too frequent inversion of adjective and sub- 
stantive, of verb and object—‘*The south 
wind the wet waves chases,” “ Ageanax to 
Mytilene sailing,” “mother dear,” “ but for a 
runaway they girded at Herakles.” Some- 
times a word is introduced which is out of 
keeping with the rest of the passage, as 
notably in Praxinoe’s speech, p. 75—‘‘ What 
a good thing it is for me that my brat stays 
safe at home.” But these are points on 
which we speak with diffidence, and would 
not be understood as aiming at more than a 
suggestion as to possible improvements for a 
new edition. R. Exits. 








RECENT ATLASES, 


Spruner-Menke Wand-atlas fiir die Geschichte 
des Mittelalters und der neueren Zeit. 
3. Aufl. (Gotha: Perthes.) 


Stieler’s Hand-atlas iiber alle Theile der 
Erde. 12.—16. Lfg. (Gotha: Perthes.) 


Johnston’s Historical Atlas. In 2 vols. 
(W. & A. K. Johnston.) 


THE new edition of Spruner’s well-known 
Historical Atlas contains ninety coloured maps, 
with 376 smaller side maps, as against seventy- 
three and 119 respectively in earlier editions ; 
and the whole has been recast into what will 
probably be its permanent shape, so that only 
slight modifications will be necessary. The 
historical element is now more clearly brought 
out. Thus the two maps which give the 
Frankish dominions under the Merovingian 
and Karolingian rulers are now put in a 
separate section, instead of being divided up 
between Franceand Germany. The Slavonian 
lands receive more attention, Russia in par- 
ticular, which had been somewhat neglected. 
The East now requires a more thorough treat- 
ment ; the history which is being made before 
our eyes is well illustrated by the maps, which 
show the past history of those countries. In 
the West, the wholly changed relations of 
France, Germany, and Italy involve a change 
in the maps, and military maps are required 
to illustrate the wars that have altered the 
face of Europe. The British Isles are not 
neglected ; there are maps of London and of 
the lower Thames in the Middle Ages; three 
maps giving the ecclesiastical organisation ; a 
careful map of the Scotch Borders (very useful 
to students of Sir Walter Scott), the Firth of 
Forth, the Battle of Bannockburn ; and, lastly, 
4 most instructive map of all the British 
possessions, with the dates at which they were 
acquired. One large map is devoted to the 
early wanderings and conquests of the North- 
men, The origin of the bishoprics in 





each country generally is shown, and we see 
how large the bishoprics created by the 
Franks in Germany were, and how this in- 
fluenced the history of the country. In map 
60 we miss the new bishopric of Cornwall. 
The side-maps mostly mark the historical 
changes, or illustrate battles and historical 
events, or represent the chief cities and towns. 
On turning to map 13, which gives the 
ethnographical map of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century, we can see at once the extent 
of the Bulgarian population in the Balkan 
peninsula, which goes far to justify their claim 
to form a united State, though the Treaty of 
Berlin separated them into three parts. All 
along the Danube, up to Widdin, and even 
farther, thence southwards by Uskub, and 
thence turning west so as to include all the 
Macedonian land within the mountains which 
separate them from the Albanians on the 
west, then touching Saloniki, and running 
east to the Black Sea, except that the Greeks 
fringe all the coast even up to Varna. The 
Albanian claim to autonomy is also well 
illustrated; but the Greek views as to Janina 
are not so clearly shown, owing to the com- 
parative smallness of the Greek population. 
The Albanians, too, are so scattered through- 
out the country districts (as in Greece 
itself), that the way in which the Greeks con- 
tribute mainly to the town element requires 
a description rather than a map, or a descrip- 
tion to accompany the map. Only a descrip- 
tion could tell us that something under fort 

per cent. of the inhabitants of the Balkan 
districts are Mahometans, though it is true 
also that more than a third of those Mahomet- 
ans are of Slavonic blood. We need statistics 
and other kindred branches of knowledge to 
make our maps fully available. In this same 
thirteenth map side sketches give the limits 
of the languages spoken in the Borderlands, 
in Belgium, Schleswig, and the Alps; and 
the Borderlands generally are very fully given 
—e.g., Navarre and the Basque country in 
19. In 15, the distribution of the Arab 
tribes in Spain illustrates Dozy’s History of 
the Arab Rule, and shows clearly the dates of 
the Saracen conquests and the mere fringe of 
Christian territory left along the Bay of 
Biscay, as well as the extent of the Spanish 
Mark under Charlemagne as described in 
Einhard; while 17 shows the Christian king- 
doms during the reconquest of the country, 
and gives side-maps of Granada on a large 
scale so as to include the places mentioned in 
Washington Irving’s Chronicle of the Con- 
quest of Granada. It is a good test of any 
series of maps to use them with some detailed 
history so as to ascertain whether they are 
full enough ; for instance, to follow the course 
of the Crusades and the history of the Latin 
rule in the East; or Cortez’ campaign in 
Mexico; or Marlborough’s march from the 
Moselle to the Danube. Of course, Germany 
receives great attention. Six maps are de- 
voted to the early divisions of the Gau, which 
are perhaps hardly so striking as the endless 
subdivisions of later times which make the 
study of a German map so difficult and much of 
German history so uninteresting ; for who can 
remember all the pedigrees and lands of the 
Houses of Wettin and Wittelsbach? The 
scattered conditions of the Prussian dominions 


is well shown, and we can see how the object of 





Prussia must always have been to unite them 
by getting hold of the intervening territory. 
The chief German battles in the Thirty Years’ 
War and Seven Years’ War have side-maps to 
themselves, much like the excellent illustra- 
tions in Carlyle’s Frederic the Great. Napo- 
leon’s battles are equally well treated. Of the 
cities, Paris is honoured with most illustra- 
tion (cf. the maps in 51, 54, 55, 57). 
London receives less attention; it has not 
seen an enemy before its gates for a 
long time, and perhaps it is too large 
now to admit of such a series of maps. 
Europe and Asia are thus fully treated. 
America and Africa have naturally less 
attention given them in an historical atlas, 
since their history is in many respects so 
modern. Chicago did not exist when most 
of our school-books were written ; and the 
Zulus were not yet talked about. We can 
recommend this Atlas in the strongest manner 
to all historical students ; after using it for 
some time, we feel as if we do not know how 
we ever did without it. The bound copies 
are so well mounted with guards that the 
maps lie quite flat and open. The intro- 
ductory account of each map and of our 
sources of knowledge as to each part enables 
us to control the material that has been used 
in forming this beautiful work. 


Stieler’s Atlas (of which we have already 
noticed some of the earlier numbers) is meant 
to be geographical rather than historical, and 
therefore illustrates chiefly modern history 
and modern discovery, modern views as to 
the relation of land and water to each other, 
and the physical relations of the various 
countries. It gives what the other Atlas 
does not give or profess to give; the two 
supplement each other. Thus the United 
States have six maps to themselves, with side- 
maps for New York, Boston, and their 
neighbourhood, and so on. Polynesia and 
the Indian Ocean are given on a large scale, 
with a number of side-maps for the different 
groups of islands, invaluable for use with the 
descriptions of voyagers from Capt. Cook’s 
time to that of the Challenger. Not that the 
old lands are neglected. Map 13 gives the 
Mediterranean with the surrounding lands; 
and though at the first glance the number of 
names inserted is so great as to make an 
impression of being somewhat crowded, yet 
the small type letters are so clear that on 
closer view the impression vanishes. The 
depths of the sea are given in English fathoms, 
the heights mostly in métres. The scale of 
the maps must be different ; 20,000,000 to 1 
is sufficient for Northern Asia, 3,700,000 to 
1 is hardly enough for Italy, 500,000 to 1 
gives a fair view of Rome and the Campagna, 
of Turin and its environs, of Etna and the 
surrounding country. ‘This last is the scale 
which the editors, Petermann, Berghaus, and 
Vogel, have adopted for most of the small 
maps—e.g., for Ararat, Tiflis, Malta, Lebanon, 
Smyrna, Naples, Messina, Palermo, the coal 
districts of the Ruhr, and Norfolk Island. 
Jerusalem is on the scale of 150,000 to 1, and 
so are Gibraltar and Dublin, while the Lakes 
of Killarney are as 200,000 to1. This mere 
list of names will show the extensive range 
of the Atlas and the minute care with which 
its details are worked out. The whole Atlas 
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will consist of ninety-five large maps, twenty- 
nine of which are new, and all of them are 
brought up to the date of publication. We 
are glad to see that all the maps can be had 
singly—sixteen at a shilling a-piece, the rest 
at tenpence. The cost of a great atlas deters 
many students, but anyone can afford a few 
shillings for the maps that illustrate his 
special subject. Thus No. 48 gives us 
Treland, with the physical geography and the 
roads and railways marked. The longitude 
from Greenwich, Paris, and Ferro is marked ; 
perhaps some day that from Greenwich will 
prevail ; unity is very desirable for purposes 
of reference. The transition period in map- 
making, like all transition periods, is trouble- 
some. The scale at the foot of this map gives 
Trish miles as well as English, which it is some- 
times convenient toknow. While the depths, 
however, are given in fathoms, the heights 
are in French feet. In the map of 
Palestine they are in English feet, naturally 
enough because of the late English survey ; 
but why should it be different in Ireland? 
Here again we shall some day have unity 
of scale, which is so important for purposes of 
comparison. Some day, too, perhaps we may 
have a professor of geography at an English 
university—at one of the universities now 
growing up, even if not in the old ones which 
pay little regard to the subject. The chief 
people in authority probably remember the 
little geographical handbooks and atlases 
which they used at school, and are not aware 
of the progress made in geography and 
kindred branches of knowledge. Perhaps a 
study of such a comprehensive Atlas as 
Spruner’s or Stieler’s might induce them to 
reconsider the matter. 

The historical and explanatory matter is 
given separately in the second volume of John- 
ston’s Atlas, a plan that has its convenience. 
The second volume is, in fact, a short history of 
Europe and of European discoveries down to 
the present day—of course from the geo- 
graphical point of view. Out of the thirty- 
four maps fourteen are devoted to the 
British Islands, and others relate chiefly to 
our history, such as the maps of North 
America and of our Indian empire, and of 
the British possessions all over the world, and 
of the Crimean and Chinese Wars. This 
is as useful in an English school atlas as the 
attention paid to Germany in German atlases. 
The information is brought down to the 
present day; maps of Turkey and Cyprus are 
given, and the limits of Eastern Roumelia 
marked according to the Treaty of Berlin. 
A useful Index is supplied to each volume—the 
first an alphabetical list of geographical names, 
the second an analytical index of events and 
names of persons. Fewer names, perhaps, are 
inserted in the maps than would be given in 
a German atlas, but this prevents the sheets 
having that crowded look which the Ger- 
man fullness sometimes gives. We wish the 
English school atlases could be made some- 
what cheaper. Kiepert’s Historischer Schul- 
atlas of thirty-six maps—twelve for ancient, 
middle,and modern history respectively—costs 
under four shillings. The German atlas is 
thus more extensively useful as an instrument 
of education. C. W. Boasez. 











Portugal, Old and New. By Oswald Craw- 
furd, her Majesty’s Consul at Oporto. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tne readers of Latouche’s travels in Portugal 
will not have forgotten the skilful manner in 
which the author gave to his narrative the 
interest which attaches to the explorations of 
a new country, for such, in spite of its 
proximity and commercial connexions, Portu- 
gal still remains to the majority of Europeans, 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has now cast aside his 
nom-de-plume, but in so doing has not lost 
anything of the frankness, the vivacity, and 
the ease which previously distinguished his 
writings from the ordinary run of tourists’ 
note-books. His position at Oporto is in 
itself sufficient guarantee for his acquaintance 
with the commercial condition of Portugal ; 
and he tells us that he has for some years been 
also a farmer, and has thus had opportuni- 
ties for mixing with the country folk and for 
tasting the pleasures and the tediousness of a 
villegiatura. Whether sport is to be included 
among the pleasures must depend very much 
upon the temperament of the individual who 
indulges in it; but we venture to think that 
the following episode will possess the charm 
of novelty for English sportsmen, though it 
may quickly lose it if the “ Hares and Rabbits 
Bill” be passed in its entirety. The author, in 
compar with seven other gentlemen and an 
untold company of keepers, was successful in 
finding a hare on her form. 


‘She had not, I am sure, left it two yards 
before she was coursed and caught by the grey- 
hounds, attacked by the lurchers, and shot 
by everyone who had a gun; consequently she 
was killed before she had given any sport 
whatever. She made amends, however, after- 
wards. Among the pack was an ill-looking 
lurcher, whose bad character had caused re- 
monstrances to be addressed to the owner by 
other sportsmen. ‘ Coitado! Poor dog!’ said 
his possessor; ‘let him come. He will be 
miserable if we leave him, and howl so that my 
wife will wish herself dead !’ 

‘* He came and stuck to his master’s heels the 
whole morning in the most exemplary manner. 
When the hare was killed it was his master 
who carried her, holding her by the hind legs, 
and the dog, seeing his opportunity come, 
suddenly gripped the animal in his tecth, and 
held on with such force—as his master tried to 
puil it away—that presently the dog was left 
with the head and the master with the body. 
Others of the pack, attracted by the noise, 
seized that part of the hare still held by the 
gentleman, and got it from him, while another 
detachment of dogs pursued the lurcher with 
the head in his mouth. Then began a novel 
kind of chase, with more shouting and flying 
about of quarter-staves, and laughing and 
tumbling down. Some of us tried to recover 
the body, some chased the head. We were 
very much out of breath before we again got 
together the two portions of the hare. 

‘*«¢ Bring the needle and thread!’ was called 
out—the needle and thread! Necessities in 
this kind of sport where the game is set upon 
by such packs. They were brought. The 
decapitated quarry was cleverly sewn together, 
the fur smoothed down, and then gravely 
insinuated into a narrow linen bag also brought 
for the occasion.” 


This is amusing enough, and shows that 
Mr. Crawfurd has a decided talent for story- 
telling, but he is not less happy when he has 
to deal with more serious matters. Thus we 
have from his pen an admirable account of 





port wine—its history and its manufacture. 
It is gratifying to have the assurance of so 
competent an authority that no wine is so free 
from adulteration as port—nay, more, “ that 
a man who drinks a glass of port drinks as 
nearly natural and as concentrated a form of 
fermented grape juice as it is humanly 
possible to set before him.’’ No doubt adul- 
teration (with Tarragona and other cheap red 
wines) does occasionally take place, but the 
Portuguese growers cannot be held respon- 
sible for tricks of trade practised only in 
Great Britain. The wine when it leaves 
Portugal is sound and genuine (for the best 
samples go to the English importers); and, as 
it is certain to improve in value with age, a 
pipe or a hogshead bought at a fair price will 
prove a better investment than Turkish stock 
or the bonds of a South American republic. 

Port wine is made in only one corner of 
Portugal ; agriculture is the chief occupation 
of the people elsewhere. But the farming is 
still of a very primitive kind, and scarcely 
any advance has been made during the past 
fourteen hundred years. ‘The breeds of cattle 
show little improvement; the implements 
and processes of husbandry are as rude and 
simple as when King Affonso Henriquez gave 
independence to his countrymen. Nature, 
however, has been so bountiful, that the 
Portuguese farmer can do what Mr. Mechi, 
in spite of his skill, fails in accomplishing— 
he can grow corn on the same land year after 
year without exhausting the properties of the 
soil. Maize is the most important crop, and 
its introduction into Portugal, like that of 
the potato into Ireland, marks an era in 
Portuguese agriculture. Without it the small 
farmer would be lost; with it he seems able 
to hold his own, even after a succession of 
bad seasons. To his prosperity—we can 
searcely say to his material progress—the 
fixity of tenure which he enjoys contributes 
largely ; and there is no part of Mr. Crawfurd’s 
interesting volume which deserves more care- 
ful attention than that in which he sets forth 
the history and the results of the emphyteutic 
system. 

We have noted some only of the varied 
contents of what the author terms his Olla, 
but can assure our readers that there is some- 
thing in it to suit every taste and to whet 
the appetite for more. 

Cuartes J. Robinson. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


Religious Belief: its Difficulties in Ancient and 
Modern Times compared and considered : being 
the Donellan Lecture in the University of 
Dublin for the Year 1877-78. By John Quarry, 
D.D. (Dublin: Hodges, Foster and Figgis.) 
These able lectures, with the recently published 
series by Prof. Jellett (reviewed some months 
ago in these columns), are striking exceptions 
to the ordinary dull mediocrity of the Donellan 
lectures. Dr. Quarry, whose work on Genesis 
and its Authorship has already given him an 
honoured place in the field of criticism, shows 
in the present volume a power of speculation 
and, at the same time, a power of close logical 
reasoning that are certainly rare. The main 
topics, upon which ancient and modern specula- 
tions are compared, are the fundamental 
questions common to all religious systems, 
such as the being of God, the freedom of man, 
and the problem of evil, Of a more special 
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and limited interest are the lectures on the 
«‘ Evidence of Revelation from Miracles as re- 

rded in Ancient Times” and that on the 
“Modern Views” of the same subject. Inci- 
dentally, Dr. Quarry expresses himself on some 
of the questions of eschatology that have 
recently attracted such general interest. The 
subject is discussed with great caution. In 
conclusion, Dr. Quarry considers that it is 
enough for us to “see nothing to render the 
extension of mercy hereafter impossible; the 
unrevealed possibility, coupled with a belief in 
the justice and goodness of God, is sufficient to 
remove the difficulty as an obstacle to the 
belief in religion.” ‘‘I am convinced,” writes 


Dr. Quarry, 


“that by this line of thought the difficulty may 
be more safely and effectually met than by that 
most wretched and cowardly of all theories, 
which supposes the soul to be naturally mortal, 
and that God will resuscitate the wicked to torment 
them for a time, and then finally to extinguish 
them.” 

We cannot help regretting that Dr. Quarry has 
not been somewhat more full in his historical 
treatment of the difficulties of early Christian 
times. 


Essays on the Church’s Doctrinal Authority. 
By William George Ward, Ph.D. (Burns and 
Oates.) These essays, mostly reprinted from 
the Dublin Review, have helped to place Dr. 
Ward in the front rank of Roman Catholic 
controversialists. With the exception of 
Cardinal Newman, probably none of the con- 
verted ‘‘Tractarians’”? have, in the world of 
letters, done such substantial service to the 
Church of Rome as Dr. Ward. He is not in 
holy orders in his adopted Church, and 
accordingly high dignities are not within his 
reach ; but as a layman he has received—what, 
o doubt, he values—such rewards as the 
n‘ Apostolic Benediction” from Pius IX., and 
‘the Commenda of the Order of St. Gregory from 
Leo XIII. Dr. Ward’s powers lie in the direc- 
tion of argument and ingenious theorising ; his 
treatment of the historical questions that enter 
80 largely into the subjects under discussion is 
ludicrously loose and inadequate. This will be 
observed especially in Essays v., viii., and ix. 


St. Hippolytus and the Church of Rome in the 
Early Part of the Third Century. From the 
Newly Discovered “ Refutations of all Heresies.” 
By Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of 
Lincoln. Second and greatly enlarged Edition. 
(Rivingtons.) ‘‘The present volume,” writes 
Bishop Wordsworth, ‘‘is a new work rather 
than a new edition.” The additions refer 
mainly to what has been written on the subject 
since the publication of the first edition, and 
Dr. von Dillinger is the opponent with whom 
Dr. Wordsworth chiefly concerns himself. The 
ninth book of the Philosophwmena, if it were the 
work of an unprejudiced and trustworthy 
contemporary of Callistus, presented obviously 
an admirable missile to fling at Roman preten- 
sions to Papal infallibility. Here was Pope 
Zephyrinus inveigled into the heresy of Noetus, 
through the advice of Callistus, his successor in 
the pontifical throne. This was a grand 
opportunity for a controversialist like Dr. 
Wordsworth, whose Letters to M. Gondon on the 
Destructive Character of the Church of Rome 
were of a kind that hardly allowed him to be in 
this matter an unbiassed judge. Dillinger, in 
1853, published his admirable Hippolytus wnd 
Kallistus. Without, perhaps, having made 
good all that he contends for, he has certainly 
done much to discredit the testimony of 
Hippolytus. We presume it was the publica- 
tion of Mr. Plummer’s excellent edition of 
Dillinger’s Hippolytus and Callistus, translated 
into English, that has induced the Bishop of 
Lincoln, in the volume before us, to attempt to 
rebut the arguments there put forward. In all 





the main points we think the Bishop of Lincoln 
has failed. 


Word, Work, and Will: Collected Papers by 
William Thomson, D.D., F.RB.S., F.R.G.S., 
Lord Archbishop of York. (Murray.) Under 
the title Word, Work, and Will, which has 
nothing to commend it but its alliterative jingle, 
we have a collection of essays and speeches by 
the Archbishop of York, all of which have been 
previously published. The most elaborate 
paper is the first—on ‘‘The Synoptic Gospels ”»— 
which appeared as recently as 1878, being the 
Introduction to vol. i. of the Speaker's Comment- 
ary on the New Testament. The critical 
problems involved are stated with great fairness, 
and the discussion of them, though suffering 
from the limits of space to which the writer 
has confined himself, is remarkably able, and 
shows an acquaintance with the literature of 
the subject up to the latest date. The most 
striking contributions, however, seem to us to 
be the essays on the Theistic controversy— 
more especially those on ‘‘ The Limits of Philo- 
sophical Enquiry,” ‘‘ Design in Nature,” and 
the essay entitled ‘‘God Exists.” Similar in 
ability is Dr. Thomson’s brilliant assault on 
the pessimism of Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
in the paper on the ‘‘ Worth of Life.” Of the 
papers here republished there is only one 
directly concerned with dogma peculiar to the 
Christian system—that on ‘Tho Death of 
Christ,” which appeared, if we remember 
rightly, as long ago as the controversy on Hssuys 
and Reviews. The discourses “ On the Emotions 
in Preaching ” and on ‘‘ Defects in Missionary 
Work ” are addressed ad clerum, but are not 
wanting in interest for lay readers. 


The History of St. Catherine of Sienna and her 
Companions. By Augusta Theodoria Drane. 
Compiled from Original Sources. (Burns and 
Oates.) This elaborate history of St. Catherine 
indicates throughout much care and research. 
Beside well-known authorities, such as Ray- 
mund of Capua, Caffarini, and the letters of 
St. Catherine, a number of hitherto unpublished 
MSS. preserved in the Communal Library of 
Sienna have been made use of. Of these the 
most interesting to English readers are the 
Senuo in Reverentiam Beatae Katerinae de Senis 
and the Lpistola ad Magistrum Raimundum de 
Capua, by William Flete, the English Augus- 
tinian hermit, who happened to be one of St. 
Catherine’s confessors. It cannot be said that 
in the volume before us there is any deliberate 
and sustained attempt tosiftevidence. But the 
miraculous being once freely admitted as 
possible, and accepted in some instances as 
proved, the interest of such an enquiry would 
necessarily be reduced to a low level. To any 
student, however, of the psychological 
phenomena of the spiritual history of St. 
Catherine it is far more satisfactory to have 
the accounts as told originally, without any 
rationalising criticism on the part of the bio- 
grapher. 


A History of Christian Doctrines. By the late 
Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Professor of Theology at 
Basle. Translated from the Fifth and last 
German Edition, with Additions from Other 
Sources. With an Introduction by E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D. Vol. I. (Edinburgh: T. 
and T, Clark.) As long ago as 1846 Messrs. 
Clark issued a translation of Hagenbach’s 
Compendium of the Ilistory of Doctrines. The 
additions and improvements in the subsequent 
editions of the original work have induced 
Messrs. Clark to issue a revised translation from 
the last German edition. Dr. Hagenbach’s re- 
ferences tc the literature of the various subjects 
considered were defective as regards the works 
of English writers. The present editor has done 
much to supply this deficiency, and has in the 
work before us given to any student of theology, 
who is fortunate enough to live within reach of 





a good library, an invaluable aid in his re- 
searches. Prof. Plumptre’s Introduction con- 
sists of only some four pages, and is meant, we 
suppose, to serve as an imprimatur that will 
carry weight with some who do not know 
Hagenbach’s merits or repute. 


The New Testament according to the Authorised 
Version. With Introduction and Notes by 
John Pilkington Norris, B.D. Vol. I. The 
Four Gospels. (Rivingtons.) The fault we 
have to find with this book is that nobody wants 
it. Itis not intended for scholars; and, so far 
as we have been able to examine it, there is no 
special feature of merit that distinguishes it 
from half-a-dozen equally serviceable works 
for popular use. 


The First Epistle of St. John: a Contribution 
to Biblical Theology. By Erich Haupt. Trans- 
lated, with an Introduction, by W. B. Pope, D.D. 
(Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark.) This volume is 
one of the new series of the Foreign Theological 
Library. Haupt’s work has some repute in 
Germany, and no one can study it without an 
acknowledgment of the subtlety and ingenuity 
of the writer; but it may be well doubted 
whether the elaborate analysis of thought in 
the epistle is not artificial and unfounded, while 
in many instances it is apparent that the com- 
mentator reads meanings into his text. Without 
wishing to seem irreverent to any reader, wo 
venture to say that an exegete writing four 
hundred large octavo pages of comment on the 
First Epistle of St. John has written too much. 


Lilustrations of the Physiology of Religion. 
In Sections, adapted for the Use of Schools. 
Part I. By Henry Lee, F.R.C.S. (Triibner.) 
The title of this volume accords sufficiently well 
with the professional pursuits of a distinguished 
surgeon, but would never suggest that we really 
have here the work of a mystic pietist. If Mr. 
Lee considers his book ‘‘ adapted to the use of 
schools,” we are compelled to ask ‘ What 
schools?” and further to express the doubt 
whether in any school in the United Kingdom 
there is one boy or girl in a hundred who could 
understand, not to say profit by, these pious 
speculations, 


The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England: an Historical and Speculative Expo- 
sition. By Rey. Joseph Miller, B.D. Vol. II. 
Part I. (Hodder and Stoughton.) We had 
occasion, when noticing with some commenda- 
tion the first volume of this little work, to point 
out a number of errors that spoke badly for the 
care of the writer. We are happy to see that 
there is a marked improvement in the new in- 
stalment, which has no doubt profited by the 
supervision of the Principal of St. Bees College. 
Tbe present volume contains an interesting 
sketch of opinion on the Canons of Scripture 
and on Inspiration, 


We have received Heroes of the Cross; or, 
Studies in the Biography of Saints, Martyrs, and 
Christian Pioneers, by W. H. Davenport Adams 
(Masters); 7'he Family Prayer and Sermon Book, 
designed for General Use, and specially adapted 
for those prevented from attending Public 
Worship, by the Very Rev. ©. J. Vaughan, 
D.D., in 2 vols. (Strahan and Co.); The Daily 
Round : Meditation, Prayer, Praise; adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year (Whitaker) ; 
Family Prayers, prepared by a Committee of 
the Upper House of Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury, published by authority of the 
House (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co.) ; Chil- 
dren's Treasury of Bible Stories, Part I1., New 
Testament, by Mrs. Herman Gaskoin, edited by 
Rey. G.F. Maclean, D.D. (Macmillan); Gathered 
Clusters from Scripture Pages: a Book for 
Parents, Teachers, and Children, by Lady Hope 
of Carriden (Edinburgh: Macniven and Wal- 
lace); The King’s Story Book, Part I., Stories 
by the Lake, by Mark Eyans (0. Kegan Paul 
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and Co.); The Value of this Earthly Life: a 
Reply to “Is Life worth Living?” by W. H. 
Mallock, by Edward B. Aveling, D.Sc. (Free- 
thought Publishing Company); Sin and its 
Penalty, Present and Future, by Joshua Hawkins 
(Elliot Stock); The Threefold Basis of Universal 
Restitution (Williams and Norgate) ; “c. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. Max MU.LLER’s Hibbert Lectures, On 
the Origin and Growth of Religion, with Special 
Reference to the Religions of India, have been 
translated into Gujarathi, and are being pub- 
lished in a Gujarathi journal, the Dnydén 
Vardhaka. 


SrupEnts of folk-lore will be glad to know 
that the last numbers of the Bibliotheca Indica 
contain the beginning of an English transla- 
tion of the Kathdsarit-sagara (‘‘The Ocean of 
the Streams of Story”), by Mr. Tawney. 
Hitherto the only accessible translation of this 
storehouse of Indian fables was a German one 
by Prof. Brockhaus, the editor of the Sanskrit 
text. Mr. Tawney’s translation seems carefully 
made, and the notes are useful. 


A NEW edition of Hunter’s History of the 
Deanery of Doncaster is to appear, edited by Dr. 
Gatty, with the assistance of a number of other 
antiquaries, among whom are Canon Raine, 
the Rey. George Ornsby, F.S.A., and Col. 
Chester. Mr. Hunter left behind him an anno- 
tated copy of the book, which will be made use 
of in the preparation of the new edition. The 
author’s own emendations and additions will be 
incorporated in the text, but new matter ob- 
tained from sources not open to him will be kept 
distinct from his writing. The additions will 
probably equal the original in quantity, and 
there will be many new illustrations. The edi- 
tion of 1828 is now so scarce that a new one is 
much wanted. It is to be printed and published 
by Mr. Robert White, of Worksop, and issued 
in eight or ten parts. 


A TRANSLATION by Mr. John Lancelot Shad- 
well from the German Characterbilder aus Ge- 
schichte und Sage, by A. W. Griibe, with the title 
of Heroes of History and Legend, will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. The 
translation was undertaken at the request of 
Dr. J. R. Armitage, chairman of the British 
and Foreign Blind Association, in order to 
provide in a popular form a brief outline of 
European history to be embossed for the use of 
the blind. The book is published in its present 
shape in the hope that it may be found useful 
by a wider circle of readers. 


TirE same firm will also publish this autumn a 
volume of pen sketches, descriptive of a winter 
visit made by two business men to the United 
States and. Canada, entitled The Other Side; 
How it Struck Us, by Mr. C. B. Berry. 


Mr. ARBER is unwearied in reproducing the 
literary curiosities of the Elizabethan era. We 
have scarcely had time to read and digest his 
last publications in the Hnglish Scholur’s Library, 
when four more reprints are forwarded to us. 
Through the liberality of two celebrated 
possessors of old books, he has been enabled to 
include in the series a perfect text of Stanyhurst’s 
translation of the first four books of the Aeneid, 
which was published at Leyden in 1582, and to 
present his subscribers with one of the most 
extraordinary attempts at translation in our 
language. This we hope to notice at length in 
an early number. No. 12 is a reprint of 
Greene’s tale of AZenaphon, with Nash’s wonder- 
fully interesting address to the gentlemen 
students of both universities. Two more of the 
Martin Marprelate tracts—Penry’s Epistle to the 
Terrible Priests of the Confocation House and 
Udall’s Demoustratien of Discipline~haye been 





considered by Mr. Arber as worthy of preserva- 
tion. 


Tre late Rev. George Gilfillan left behind 
him a novel, in MS., under the title of Recon- 
ciliation. It is said that the name of the hero 
of tho story is Balfour, and that the narrative 
partakes very largely of an autobiographical 
character, containing graphic sketches of the 
beautiful district of Perthshire in which Mr. 
Gilfillan was born. 


Mr. J. P. Briscor, of the Nottingham Free 
Library, will soon have ready for the press a 
work of considerable local interest entitled Old 
Nottinghamshire. It will consist chiefly of 
papers contributed to the Nottingham Guardian 
under the title of ‘‘ Local Notes and Queries,” 
edited by Mr. Briscoe. Several well-known 
local authors have promised contributions. 


A votuME will shortly be issued in Hull, 
entitled Miscellanea, edited by William Andrews. 
Tt will mainly consist of poetry and prose from 
the Hull Miscellany. An account of the Satur- 
day Evening Entertainments for the People, 
which originated in Hull, will be included. 


Messrs. Hurst AND BLACKETT will shortly 
publish a new novel entitled Roy and Viola, by 
Mrs. Forrester, author of Viva Mignon, &ce. 


A sEconD lecture on the past and present 
history of Penzance has been published by Mr. 
G. B. Millett. This remote town has been 
fortunate in its chroniclers. Within the last 
four years three pamphlets, chiefly dwelling on 
its topographical and social changes, have been 
locally printed. To anyone desirous of acquir- 
ing knowledge on the customs and manners of 
provincial society fifty years ago, these little 
works would be of great value. Mr. Millett’s 
last lecture is illustrated with some wood- 
engravings, and a plan of the town in 1805. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S new half- 
crown books for children this year will be 7'wo 
Rose Trees: the Adventures of Twin Sisters, by 
Mrs. Minnie Douglas, dedicated to Arthur 
Grote, F.L.S.; and /fiida and her Doll, by Miss 
E. C. Phillips, the daughter of the late Samuel 
Phillips, of the Times. These two stories are 
specially suited for girls; a third for children 
of both sexes is by Mrs. C. E. Bowen, and is 
entitled Zhe Howse on the Bridge, and other Tales. 
Madge and her Chicks. A Story of Children’s 
Home Doings, by a Brother and Sister, is in- 
tended for older children. 


A VERY interesting, and at the same time 
very important, discovery has been made by 
Prof. Dr. A. Harnack, of the University of 
Giessen, and Dr. O. von Gebhardt, librarian to 
the University of Gittingen, in the cathedral 
church of Rossano, in Calabria. These gentle- 
men have founda Greek Uncial Codex of the 
first two gospels, which by authorities has been 
declared to be of the highest value for the text 
of the New Testament, as well for the historical 
development of book-writing and painting in 
very early times. The Codex has just been 
published by Giesecke and Devrient, of Leipzig. 
Its title is, Lvangeliorum Codex Graecus Pur- 
pureus Rossanensis Litteris argenteis scriptus, 
Picturisque ornatus. The co-editors say in their 
introductory remarks that Codex = consists of 
188 parchment leaves of magnificent purple 
colour. and that the transcriber has made 
use of uncial letters very ably executed in 
silver. As they consider the Codex to belong 
to the sixth century A.D., and as the forma- 
tion of the text is very like that of Codex 
N, scholars will easily recognise the near affinity 
between the two purple codices which now are 
known. For the history of Christian art, the 
very numerous figures painted on the parchment 
in water-colours are of the greatest value ; they 
retain a freshness of colour which, if we consider 
their great antiquity, must be looked upen as 








without precedent. Two title-pictures, eighteen 
historical paintings, and forty full-length por- 
traits of prophets have been preserved, and 
possess the more archaeological value as there ig 
no original known from which many of them 
could have been copied. It is a pity that the 
greater part of the MS. is lost; as the title- 
pages indicate, it contained originally all four 
gospels. The Codex belongs to the chapter of 
the cathedral of Rossano, and is preserved there 
in the archives of the archbishop. 


Dr. Moritz TrAvurMAnn, of Gohlis, near 
Leipzig, the bibliographical editor of the Anglia, 
has been appointed Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in the university of 
Bonn. As in other German Universities, tho 
Professorship of the English and Neo-Latin 
Languages at Bonn (lately held by Prof. 
Delius) has been subdivided. Dr. Trautmann 
is preparing an edition of the Romance of The 
Siege of Jerusalem for the Early English Text 
Society. 

Pror. Zupitza, of Berlin, has been for some 
weeks in London, working at his edition of 
Beowulf for the Early English Text Society, 
and other Anglo-Saxon texts. He has been 
appointed Dean of the Philosophical Faculty at 
Berlin for the ensuing session. 


Mr. Henry SWEET is studying the spoken 
language of North Wales for a paper on the 
subject before the Philological Society next 
session. He finds that the spoken language is 
much simpler in its forms than the literary 
language, and contains many more English 
words. A collection of phrases, proverbs, &c., 
illustrating the specialities of the spoken lan- 
guage, will accompany the paper. 

A SUBJECT concerning an almost forgotten 
name in the history of English philosophy has 
recently been taken for a thése by a pupil of the 
Ecole Normale of Paris. M. Marion, under the 
title of Fransiscus Glissonius, quid de natura 
substantiae senserit (Paris: Bailliére), has re- 
minded us of the writings of Glisson, a London 
physician, who in 1672 published a 7'ractatus de 
natura substantiae energetica seu de vita naturae 
ejusque tribus facultatibus. M. Marion expounds 
the conceptions of Glisson, and compares them 
with those of Leibnitz. He concludes that 
Leibnitz must have been acquainted with 
Glisson’s work, though the philosophic notions 
of the two differ in many points. 


Tue city of Este has set a good example of 
liberality and public spirit by publishing a 
useful catalogue of the contents of its civic 
archives. If English municipalities would follow 
this example more widely, the study of English 
history might progress more rapidly among 
ourselves. We are certainly far behind Italy in 
the readiness to make known our possessions 
from the past. 


Dr. BuDDENSIEG has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of Wiclif by pub- 
lishing a short tract of Wiclif’s De Christo e 
Adversario suo Antichristo (Gotha: Perthes), 
from the Prag and Vienna MSS. This tract, 
which was presumably written at the end of 
1383 or the beginning of 1384, marks the highest 
point of Wiclit’s antagonism to the Papacy as 
an institution. He sets forth the Pope as 
standing in entire opposition to the example of 
Christ. Wiclif’s opinions on this subject have 
been exhibited by Dr. Lechler in a series of 
detached quotations from his writings. The 
tract now edited by Dr. Buddensieg gives a 
connected argument. 


WE hear that the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy, the well-known organ of Hegelian 
philosophy in America, under the editorship of 
Mr. W. T. Harris, of Chicago, will for the future 
be published by Messrs. Appleton, at New York. 


Tre Churchman’ Shilling Magazine (Houls 
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ston) in its September number, which begins a 
twenty-eighth volume, proposes a sort of theo- 
logical symposium, in which religious doubts 
and difficulties concerning ‘‘the Resurrection ” 
will be examined and refuted. 


WE are informed in the Publishers’ Weekly 
that George A. Bates, of the Naturalists’ Bureau, 
Salem, Mass., will shortly issue the first of a 
series of papers on the archaeoiogy of Missouri, 
to be published under the auspices of the 
Archaeological Section of the St. Louis Academy 
of Science. This important work, entitled 
Archaeological Remains and Ancient Pottery of 
Southern Missouri, by Prof. W. B. Potter and 
Dr. Edward Evers, two members of the society, 
contains a general description of the South- 
eastern Missouri district and the pottery which 
has been found in such abundance in the burial 
mounds of that region, and is illustrated by 
twenty-nine full-page lithographic plates. 


Some little time ago a committee was formed 
at Wittenberg with the object of arranging the 
rooms in which Luther lived for many years as 
a ‘Reformation Hall.” This project has 
received the official support of the Prussian 
Minister of Public Instruction, who recently 
deputed some councillors of his department to 
have an interview with the local committee. 
The result has been the formation of a new 
“ Curatorium,” with an official of high rank at 
its head; and a first step has been taken towards 
the exhibition of the Augustin collection of 
Luther relics. As no large expenditure is 
required for procuring the necessary apparatus 
of boxes, tables, drawers, &c., the future of the 
proposed ‘‘ Reformation Hall” is secured. It 
is rumoured that Dr. Dorner,’son of the well- 
known professor at Berlin, will be appointed 
conservator of the institution. 


WE take the following notes from the Revue 
Critique:—A little work will shortly appear, 
entitled Ricordi della vita intima dell’ Arrigo 
Heine, from the pen of the Princess della Rocca, 
who is a niece of the poet. A ‘Library of 
Italian Classics” is announced to be published 
by Zanichelli, of Bologna, which will include 
works of all periods, each being accompanied by 
critical notes. As is not unusual in Italy, the 
editorship will be entrusted to a committee 
composed of the following :—MM. Ascoli, Bar- 
toli, Carducci, Comparetti, d’ Ancona, Flechia, 
Monaci, Mussafia, and Racica. Seventeen 
volumes are stated to be already in the press. 
Both the Bullettino di Bibliograjia e di Storia delle 
Scienze mathematiche e fisiche, which Prince Bon- 
compagni has conducted at Rome since 1867, 
and the Revue Critique russe, which has lived for 
eighteen months under the editorship of MM. 
Kovalevsky and Miller, have appeared for the 
last time. 


In addition to our former notice of the newly 
discovered Vulgate which was used by Martin 
Luther for his translation of the Bible, the 
following particulars are given by German 
papers. The copy now in the possession of Dr. 
Schlechta, who received it as a present from 
Deacon F. Marek in Libun, belonged formerly to 
the Catholic Department of the Court Library at 
Dresden. Here, either its literary value may 
not have been known, which is hardly to be 
believed, or by accident, as others infer, it 
passed, with a number of other books, from 
Dresden to Bohemia, where, after many wander- 
ings, it finally reached Dr. Schlechta’s library. 

ts size is octavo; it is bound in paper-boards 
with parchment covers. On its back, in golden 
letters, is its title, BIBLIA CATHOLICA, 
under which the librarian has put the very 
curious but—as coming from a Catholic hand—- 
not unnatural note, NOTIS MANUSORIPTIS 
LUTHERI CORRUPTA. The copy is the 
well-known and beautiful edition of John 
Marechal of Lyons, printed in 1519, On the 





whole, it is in a good state of preservation. 
The first fifteen leaves are slightly damaged by 
worms or moths, and some of Luther’s anno- 
tations have been cut away by the binder, for 
Luther had made use of it apparently before it 
was bound. There are no names of proprietors, 
librarians, or libraries to be found. The notes 
written by Luther on the margin are in hasty 
hand, and are very difficult to decipher; but 
Prof. Dr. Curtius, of Leipzig, who happened to 
visit Wartenberg, has proved them to be 
genuine. They are partly of a philological 
character, partly short comments on single 
words, partly translations of single passages. 


MopmeE. Botta, a New York lady, has pre- 
sented to the French Academy the sum of 
£1,000 sterling, the interest on which is to be 
applied to founding a prize, to be awarded once 
every five years, for the best French work on 
the ‘‘ Condition of Women ” published during 
that period. The prize will be awarded for the 
first time next year. 


Tne Visite & la Bibliotheque de 0 Université de 
Bale. Par un Bibliophile Lyonnais. (Lyons.) 
M. H. Baudrier, the author of this little work, 
lately visited Basel with the aim of making 
enquiries concerning the ancient Lyons printers 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. He 
succeeded in finding traces of several printers of 
Lyons whose names do not occur in the lists kept 
in their native town—neither in the tax-registers 
nor in the catalogues of inhabitants liable to be 
called out in cases of fire or other alarm. 
During the course of his researches he gained 
a lively affection for the famous Basel Library 
itself, for its wealth in incunabula, for the 
political moderation of the Basel population— 
which, whatever party triumphed, has invariably 
protected the books of the adverse party. Even 
during the “ Bildersturm” of the Reformation 
period, while in other places the victors burned 
the entire literature of their opponents, Basel, 
which always held an ‘‘ Erasmian” or mediatory 
position, saved such writings, so that many a 
unique work now rests in safety, to the joy of 
modern students, upon the shelves of its library. 
The Lyons bibliophile was particularly struck 
with the book collection of Johannes Heynlin, 
of Stein, originally saved from the Charterhouse. 
All the books, except two, were printed in Paris, 
the latest being dated 1474—‘‘a collection 
whose like is not to be found elsewhere in the 
whole world.” ‘The Basel Library is also rich 
in MSS. of classical antiquity ; but perbaps its 
most interesting treasure is to be found in the 
hundred volumes of correspondence of eminent 
scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, which have been much used, but which 
still remain an unexhausted source of informa- 
tion for the students of those periods. 


A CORRESPONDENT draws our attention to 
the fact that the ‘‘Strange Story of Kitty 
Hancomb,” published as presumably new in the 
July number of Temple Bar, is a verbatim 
reprint from the seventh volume of Once a 
Week, published by Messrs. Bradbury and Evans 
in 1862. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Journal of the National Indian Associa- 
tion (C. Kegan Paul and Co.) for September is a 
number of more than usual merit. It opens with 
a life, translated from Bengali, of the celebrated 
Mahratta Queen, Ahalya Bai, which is interest- 
ing rather as representing native tradition than 
for its historical accuracy. Then comes a notice 
of Prof. Minaieff’s ‘‘Sketch of the Most Im- 
portant Monuments of Sanskrit Literature,” 
which again owes half its interest to the fact 
that its writer is a Hindu student at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn. A further instalment is given of 
** Bombay a Hundred and Fifteen Years Ago,” 
translated from a MS, of Niebuhr, father of 





the historian. We gladly notice these solid 
contents of the Journal as animprovement upon 
idle discussions concerning the social condition 
of Hindu women or upon the manner in which 
the English treat the natives. 


THE permanent part of Le Livre for August 
consists of four articles, all of them interesting. 
The first is an extremely discursive paper of M. 
Champfleury’s under the title of ‘‘ Les Vignettes 
Romantiques” and the sub-title of ‘“‘Les Ou- 
bliés.” The particular vignettes selected are 
four of Devéria’s in what may be irreverently, 
and with consciousness of irreverence, called the 
preposterous style. The text, however, has 
but little direct relation to them. It deals with 
Baour-Lormian and Edouard d’Anglemont, of 
the second of whom it may safely be asserted 
that very few people have ever heard; while it 
may seem a gratuitous outrage to class as a 
romantic the Rupert of the classicists of 1830. 
M. Champfleury, however, as usual, knows 
what he is talking about, and may be depended 
upon for instruction as well as for amusement. 
A short paper on Balzac’s unlucky venture 
as a printer and type-founder by M. Pons is 
also worth reading, as is a more strictly biblio- 
graphical and specialist article (on President 
Brisson) by M. Dukas. The last of the four 
is by M. Gustave Brunet, and deals with 
bibliophagy in the literal, not the meta- 
phorical, sense. M. Brunet has been tolerably 
indiscriminate in his collection of examples of 
voluntary or forced devouring of written and 
printed matter. A Frenchman, however, could 
hardly be expected to allude to Nelson’s famous 
and apparently serious vow to make Admiral 
Latouche-Tréville eat a certain lying despatch 
he had written. We have often wondered what 
would have happened if the boaster had not 
wisely kept out of Nelson’s way. Would he 
have been allowed butter ? 


UNDER the title, ‘‘A People Awakening,” 
Luis Barthe gives, in the Revista Contemporanea 
of August 15, a brief account of the situation of 
China in view of her struggle with Russia. 
Rodriguez Mourelo continues his essay ‘‘ On 
the Fundamental Principles of the Mechanics 
of Chemistry.” ‘‘ Polystoria” is the name V. 
Tinajero gives to a sketch of historical works 
produced in Europe during the seventeenth 
century; Scandinavian, Slave, and Dutch 
authors are treated of in the present number. 
Two Cuban minor poets, E. J. Varona and 
M. Romero, are reviewed. The former has 
more of local colouring; the latter seems the 
more ambitious. The works of both are pub- 
lished at Habana. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. W. B. Honason, Professor of Political 
Economy and Mercantile Law in Edinburgh 
University, died in Belgium on August 25. 
His services to education and his universal 
activity as a publicist were greater than his 
literary merit or his contributions to the 
advancement of political economy. Born at 
Edinburgh in about 1815, the best years of his 
life were spent in Lancashire. where he was 
Principal successively of the Liverpool Insti- 
tute and of the Chorlton High School, Man- 
chester. It is understood also that he had a 
good deal to do with the Manchester Examiner. 
In 1857 he was appointed a member of the 
Royal Commission on Primary Schools. In 
1871 he was elected to the Professorship at 
Edinburgh, which he held till the day of his 
death, having previously acted as Examiner in 
Political Economy in the University of London. 
But it would not be unjust to his memory to 
say that he was better known in the Chamber 
of Commerce and in the committee of the Mid- 
lothian Liberal Association than in his aca- 
demical lecturo-room. Most popular of all wag 
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he in his country-house at Bonally, where he 
delighted to dispense hospitality and circulate 
wit. Prof. Hodgson published several essays 
and lectures on educational subjects, as well as 
translations from Bastiat and Cavour. 


Tuner death is announced, at Slayuta in 
Volhynia, of Dr. Philip Jacob Bruun, late 
Professor of History in the Imperial University 
of New Russia, Odessa, at the age of ecighty- 
six. Prof. Bruun was well known for his inde- 
fatigable and erudite researches directed to the 
history and geography of the shores of the Black 
Sea, and to the elucidation of early books of 
travel. He has left numerous works in the 
German, French, and Russian languages, with 
which he was equally conversant, the principal 
being Historical and Geographical Researches on 
South Russia, 1852-1880 (Odessa, 1879-80), 
portions of which have been reproduced in 
French in the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg, and in German at 
Odessa. Prof. Bruun was the author of a new 
theory on the identity of Prester John, since 
controverted by Prof. Zarncke, of Stuttgart. 
His latest labours include the translation into 
Russian of Irecek’s History of the Bulgarians, 
and Notes to Capt. Telfer’s edition of The Bond- 
age and Travels of Johann Schiltberger in the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, printed in 
1879 for the Hakluyt Society. Prof. Bruun was 
highly esteemed by the members of the various 
learned societies, Russian and foreign, of which 
he was a distinguished ornament; and he was 
greatly beloved by the university students, at 
whose instance he was re-elected to fill the chair 
of History (1832-71). He was a Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Jena; Coun- 
cillor of State; and Knight of the Order of St. 
Anne (with the Imperial Crown) of Russia. 


TE death is also announced of Dr. Adolph 
Held, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Berlin, who belonged to the mode- 
rate section of what are called the ‘‘ Katheder- 
Socialisten ;”’ and of Herr Edward Hallberger, 
of Stuttgart, the well-known publisher of various 
illustrated books and periodicals. 





THE SWISS ALPINE CLUB. 


Tre sixteenth annual festival of the Swiss 
Alpine Club was held at Rappersweil, on the 
Lake of Ziirich, on Sunday and Monday, 
August 22 and 23. In spite of the streaming 
rain, the general meeting in the Rathhaus on 
Sunday was attended by more than two hundred 
members. The ‘‘ Festpriisident,”; Pfarrer 
Seewer, in his opening address, led the meeting 
in spirit up the Bachtel, and pointed out from 
thence the surrounding country of the Ziirich 
Oberland, and sketched its historical develop- 
ment from the earliest times to the present day. 
Herr Lindt, of Bern, being absent through 
illness, his report on the activity of the Central 
Committee was read by Dr. Diibi. The club 
numbers 2,327 members, seventy-nine more 
than last year. The central treasurer has in 
hand 36,446 frs. The Irafang fund reached 

,695 frs., which has been paid to the 
heirs, and a memorial has been placed 
over the grave. The collections for the guide 
Brantschen reached the total of 8,030 fra. A 
house has been bought for the family, leaving a 
surplus of about 3,000 frs. The resolution not 
to admit ladies as members of the club has been 
definitely adopted. The courses of instruction 
for guides are to be continued. ‘The section 
Tidi had thirty-six guides attending its winter 
course. New club-huts have been erected on 
the Dossenhorn and the Wetterhorn. The 
Jahrbuch has been very successful; 19,000 
copies have been printed. The editorship of 
the Gletscherbuch is still unoccupied, no successor 
having been found for the late editor, Major 
Siegfried, the chief of the topographical bureau. 





The annual obituary included the name of Dr‘ 
Haller. Basel was selected as the locality for 
the festival of 1881, and Herr Hofmann- 
Burkhart named as the next Festpriisident. A 
grant of 1,000 frs. a-year, for the next three 
years, was voted to the meteorological station 
on the Siintis. Though the Central Committee 
will not admit ladies to membership of the club, 
the sections were declared free to enrol ladies 
who have distinguished themselves ‘‘ durch 
klubistische Leistungen” as honorary mem- 
bers. The section Pilatus has worked ener- 
getically during the year for the protection 
of the Edelweiss. The gathering of this 
plant, ‘‘das Kleinod unserer Alpen,” need 
not be interfered with, but the section aims 
at getting cantonal and communal regula- 
tions passed in order to prevent ‘‘its massive 
uprooting and wholesale export to foreign 
places.” The canton of Bern has issued 
a police-ordinance forbidding the sale of 
‘‘ Edelweiss with roots.” In the canton of 
Obwalden and in the Engadine, the communes 
have put forth regulations for the protection of 
the plant. Herr von Steiges reported on the 
measurements of the Rhone glacier. Dr. Diibi, 
of Bern, read a paper on the campaigns of the 
Romans in the Alps, and the ultimate subjec- 
tion of the Alpine dwellers to the Roman yoke. 
His paper will be expanded for the Jahrbuch. 
The annual banquet was held in the ‘“‘ Schwan” 
at Rappenweil. Telegraphic congratulations 
were received from various foreign Alpine Clubs. 
On Monday, the members of the club madea 
common excursion to the Bachtel, and from the 
Bachtel over the Almann chain to Bauma. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BILINGUAL HITTITE INSCRIPTION. 
Oxford: Aug. 30, 1880. 


My letter on the silver disk with a bilingual 
Hittite and cuneiform inscription has elicited 
the information that the British Museum 
possesses an electrotype facsimile of the object, 
made from the original some twenty years ago, 
and Mr. Barclay Head has very kindly sent me 
a sealing-wax impression of it. M. Fr. Lenor- 
mant has also been so good as to send me a cast 
made by himself from the original object, which 
he saw in Constantinople about twenty years 
since’; and the exact agreement between his 
cast and the electrotype facsimile in the British 
Museum proves that we have a copy which for 
the purposes of science is as good as the original 
disk itself. There can, therefore, no longer be 
any hesitation about the reading of the cunei- 
form legend. This runs: ‘“ Tar-rik-tim-me, 
king of the land of Er-me-e.” The last charac- 
ter has the same archaising form as that affected 
by Sargon, as, for example, on the stele he 
erected in Cyprus; and I am inclined to ascribe 
the disk to his age, when Assyrian conquest 
was introducing the Assyrian syllabary among 
the tribes which had hitherto made use of the 
Hittite hieroglyphs, and when Carchemish and 
the Hittite power were finally overthrown. 

Mr. Boscawen has suggested to me that Erme 
or Erve may represent the Urume of the 
Assyrian inscriptions. Tiglath-Pileser I. (n.c. 
1130) states that the Urumeyans were soldiers 
of the Hittites, who garrisoned the conquered 
Semitic population of Syria for the lords of 
Carchemish. But Assur-natsir-pal shows that 
Urume was to the south-west of Lake Van, 
and therefore too far to the east to be regarded 
as the kingdom of Tarkondimotos. The latter 
may possibly be the Urima of Ptolemy, now 
Urum, on the west bank of the Euphrates, 
northward of Zeugma, or the semi-mythical 
Arimi of the Greek poets, a people who are 
vaguely placed in different parts of Asia Minor. 
Kallisthenes associated them with the Arima 
range in Kilikia, and Tarkondimotos, as we 
know, was a Kilikian name. The Arima range 
may be the country or mountain of Aruma men- 
tioned by Tiglath-Pileser I. 

The first two Hittite characters on the disk 
will represent the royal name Tarkon-timme, 
the goat’s head (or horse’s head) having the 
phonetic value of tarku(n). The two which aro 
associated with the ideograph of ‘ country” 
must, therefore, have the values of er and me or 
ve; and as they both occur frequently in the 
Carchemish inscriptions, and are also found on 
the seals from Kouyunjik, they will furnish a 
basis for Hittite decipherment. 

I may add that this bilingual inscription 
informs us that a royal name occurs in the 
inscription accompanying the figure of the 
Pseudo-Sesostris in the pass of Karabel, and that 
the monuments from Carchemish now in the 
British Museum belong to two different kings, 
the two longer inscriptions both commemorating 
the same monarch. A. H. Sayce. 
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THE ANCIENT BASQUE NAME OF GOD. 

6 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswater : Aug. 30, 1880. 
As I havo already called attention (see the 
AcapEmMy of last week, p. 155) to the identity 
of the modern Basque word orcia,* ‘‘ the 
thunder,” with the ancient Basque Urcia,* 
‘‘God,” quoted in the MS. of the twelfth 
century revealed to the scientific world by the 
Jesuit Father F. Fita, I cannot forbear inviting 
competent judges in Oriental mythology to 
give their opinion as to the real (as it is to be 
hoped) or imaginary existence of the word 
Orsi,* ‘* God,” attributed by the Dictionnaire de 
Trévoux, Calepinus (edition in eleven tongues 
of 1601), Louis Burger (Family Herald, May 
23, 1868), and several other works to a so-called 
« Language of the Magi.” Does Orsi, ‘‘ God,” 

belong to Zend or other languages ? 
L.-L. BoNAPARTE. 








THE EARLIEST ROCK-HEWN MONUMENT IN 
ASIA MINOR. 

15 Conduit Street, W.: Aug. 31, 1880. 
It is satisfactory to learn, from the interesting 
paper which appeared in the ACADEMY under 
the above heading, that Mr. Dennis agrees with 
almost all the conclusions respecting the colossal 
figure on Mount Sipylus which were arrived at 
by Prof. Sayce and myself when we visited it 
last year. It may now be regarded as certain 
that the figure represents a goddess seated upon 
a chair, and Dr. van Lennep’s view that it is a 
mere bust upon a lofty pedestal may safely be 
rejected. The shoes with turned-up toes are 
much worn, and are therefore indistinct ; but the 
circle with which the head of the figure is 
ornamented has been protected by the over- 
hanging rock, and is easily discernible. It was 
first noticed by Prof. Sayce, who saw it through 
his glass, and I afterwards climbed up to the 
shoulders of the image, and was thus able to 
examine it carefully. We both remarked the 
curious arrangement of the hair, which Mr. 
Dennis well describes as ‘‘ represented in long 
parallel tresses, distinctly triglyphed in the 
rock.” These are very clearly shown in a good 
photograph of the figure which I was fortunate 

enough to obtain at Smyrna. 
F. W. PERcivat. 








THE TRANSLATION OF ‘‘ GUNNAR.” 
London: Aug. 28, 1880. 
In reference to the note in the ACADEMY of 
to-day, I wish to state that my translation of 


. the little book had been completed some weeks 


before I was aware that it had been written 
originally in English and published already in 
America. Prof. Rasmus Anderson, of the Wis- 
consin University, wrote to me on July 3 in- 
forming me of the fact, and I at once procured 
the American book, which I still think of repro- 
ducing in an English edition, as the story is a 
very charming one, written in all the freshness 
and vigour of style of the modern Danish 
writers. 

It is a curious mistake that I have made, that 
of unconsciously retranslating a translated book 
into its original tongue ; but in this case not so 
ridiculous as it might appear. As Prof. Ander- 
son says. ‘* Prof. H. H. Boyesen, of Ithaca, 
N.Y. (a Dane, well known and widely read on 
the Continent), wrote the book originally in the 
English tongue, and has hitherto written nothing 
in Danish, but some of his stories have been 
translated by others into that language.” 

W. Swan SonNENSCHEIN. 





* The Basque syllables ci or <i are identical, and 
are pronounced as the French si. 











SCIENCE, 
EARLY NORMAN TEXTS. 


Bibliotheca Normannica. I. Reimpredigt. 
Herausgegeben von H. Suchier. II. 
Der Judenknabe. Herausgegeben von E. 
Wolter. (Halle: Niemeyer; London: 
Nutt.) 


TreseE two works are the first of a series of 
monuments of Norman literature and lan- 
guage which Prof. Suchier purposes publish- 
ing under his own editorship. Although 
we cannot altogether agree with his state- 
ment in the Preface that Normandy was the 
cradle of French literature, or with his 
celassing Anglo-French literature generally as 
Norman, the subject is far too interesting, 
especially to English students, for us not to 
rejoice that it has been taken up by sucha 
competent scholar. The first volume (Reim- 
predigt) contains an Old-French sermon in 
verse, of which a few copies were printed by 
Jubinal in 1834 from a single MS. ; it is now 
given in a critical text based on the three 
known MSS., and accompanied by the 
variants of the oldest one, as well as by the 
full text of the others. The poem, which 
consists of 129 stanzas, each of six five-syllable 
lines, is preceded by a valuable linguistic and 
metrical Introduction, occupying, with the 
notes, about seventy pages. In this investi- 
gation the editor comes to the important 
conclusion that the work was written as early 
as the beginning of the twelfth century, and 
is thus the first French poem in full rhyme, 
as distinguished from assonance; its Norman 
origin, however, though probable, seems to 
be rather assumed than proved. As an 
Appendix, Prof. Suchier prints for the first 
time a late Anglo-Norman verse-sermon, also 
in six-line stanzas, with the same arrangement 
of rhymes—the second line rhyming on the 
first, the fifth on the fourth, and the sixth on 
the third. 

Of the many points examined by the editor, 
we will confine ourselves to one which is not 
only important for Old-French phonology, 
but which he discusses at greater length than 
any other, and on which considerable light is 
thrown by English scribes and English words. 
We are a little surprised that Prof. Suchier, 
who in general does not neglect the English 
evidence accessible to him, should have over- 
looked it in this case, and should also have 
left unnoticed all previous theories except 
Prof. Mall’s. The question is this: What 
were the Early Old-French sounds (or sound) 
generally written d medially, ¢ or d finally, 
which arise from Latin ¢ or d between vowels, 
and which disappear in later Western French 
(as in amede, later amec, from amdtam, amet 
or amed, later am¢, from amdtum)? We 
quite agree with Prof. Suchier that the final 
sound cannot have beeri #, because there is 
otherwise no reason why the final consonant 
of feit (fidem) should have been lost and 
that of dreit (dircctum) preserved, or why 
these classes of words never rhyme on one 
another in Norman and Parisian. He might 
also, going a step farther than the remark 
that the medial sound perhaps resembled the 
open 6 (we will use this Modern-Greek sign 
for English voiced ¢h, @ for the voiceless), 
have inferred that it could not be d, otherwise 
the voiced dental of tiede (tepidam) would 


— 


have shared the fate of that of liede (laetam). 
To half of the question Prof. Suchier answers 
that the final sound was d, but this offers two 
serious difficulties: it is quite opposed to 
Old-French analogy to have a final voiced 
stop ; and there is no reason why the dental of 
amet, feit, should have remained d, and that 
of freit (frigidum), vert (viridem), have 
become ¢ ‘The fate of Latin p and b 
between vowels, and the consonantal end-law, 
clearly point to the medial dental in the given 
circumstances having been a voiced open con- 
sonant, and the final the corresponding voice- 
less one—that is, 3 and 6. That the change 
of medial 6 (from Latin p, b) to » preceded 
in Old French the loss of the medial vowels 
of cannabem, sindpi, and consequently the 
vowel end-law, is shown by these having 
given chanve, senve, not chambe, sembe; it is 
therefore probable that d (from Latin ¢, @) 
between vowels became 6 about the same 
period. This is strongly confirmed by the 
German MS. of the Oaths having dh in 
aiudha (adjiitam), cadhuna (kata iinam), and 
by the frequent Anglo-French spelling with 
th in the Alexis, the Brandan, the Cambridge 
Psalter, &c. (examples of the well-known 
fact are unnecessary), which can have arisen 
only from the actual pronunciation; while it 
is not in the least invalidated by the native 
Old-French spelling with d, because, there 
being no means at hand for unambiguously 
expressing the sound, the sign of its phonetic 
predecessor would naturally be employed, 
though in not a few words d between vowels 
had still to do duty as reald. The change 
of voiced 3 to voiceless where it became 
final is strictly parallel to that of v to f and of 
2 to s, ame@ (prehistoric amado) being related 
to amede (prehistoric amaéda), as vif (vivum) 
to vive (vivam), as receif (recipe) to receivre 
(recipere), and as res (rasum) to rese (rasam) ; 
the frequent spelling with d (amed)—which, 
as Prof. Suchier remarks, is never found in 
such words as dreit—is obviously due to 
medial d = 5 being commoner than d = d, 
and thus being better suited to represent 
0 than was ¢, which was oftener wanted 
to express real final #4 As to d properly 
representing a voiced consonant, the voice- 
lessness of the sound expressed by it when 
final would, like that of final z ( = ¢s, but 
originally, and medially, = dz), be inferred by 
the reader from its position. This interpre- 
tation entirely agrees with the occasional 
Anglo-French spelling ¢h for the final dental 
of such words (as abeth, Brandan ; quidieth, 
vescuth, Cambr. Psalt.), and is strikingly con- 
firmed by the not unfrequent phonetic replace- 
ment of @ (never of real ¢) by f (as in seif = 
sitim,moef = modum),as well as by the English 
words of Old-French origin ; faith (Early Old- 
French fei?)—never fuid, though final d is 
common in English—is the only one with the 
final dental which still survives, but in Middle 
English we also find karitep (carite0), daynteth 
(deintie#), druS (drué), while charity, dainty, 
and the obsolete fay are of course taken from 
less archaic Old-French forms. The one fact 
which seems to contradict this view is that in 
Eastern French these words had real ¢, amet, 
for instance, rhyming on se¢ (sapit); the ex- 
planation is doubtless that general Old-French 
@ became ¢ in Eastern French (as Old-Norse 0 
has become ¢in Swedish and Danish), and was 
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thus preserved like original final ¢. The loss 
and preservation of the actually medial dental 
in Eastern French under just the same con- 
ditions as in Western French show that 
the d of Gallo-Romanic amado and amada 
must have become an open consonant in 
the one dialect and word as much as in the 
other. The later Western French loss of 
real final ¢ in the verbal forms at (a, habet), -it 
(-2, -zvit), &c., is, as Prof. Suchier observes, 
distinct from that of the 0 of amet; so that, 
whatever its cause, it does not affect the 
general theory—which, we believe, M. L. 
Havet was the first to publish, though 
(thanks to the sounds 6, 6, occurring in 
English) it was ours before the appearance of 
Prof. G. Paris’s Alevis. 

The second of the volumes (Der Juden- 
knabe) contains five Greek, fourteen Latin, 
and eight French texts of the legend of the 
Jewish boy thrown into a furnace by his 
father for going to Communion, and miracu- 
lously preserved by the Virgin ; they comprise 
all the versions known to Herr Wolter, except 
one Spanish, two German, two Arabic, and 
one Ethiopic. There does not seem to be an 
English version in existence, though two of 
the French ones are Anglo-Norman, which 
is the reason of the work being included in 
Prof. Suchier’s series. The texts, mainly 
printed from MSS. or scarce editions, are 
accompanied by a substantial descriptive and 
critical Introduction, which includes, besides 
an examination of their relations, a classification 
of the MSS. of the Old-French Vies des anciens 
Peres ; it is purely literary, but a few linguistic 
notes are appended to the French versions. 
The editor’s task appears to be thoroughly 
well done, so that this book, like Prof. 
Suchier’s, need not be further recommended 
to those whom its subject concerns. 

Henry Nicot, 








MINOR WORKS ON EVOLUTION. 


The Refutation of Darwinism. By T. Warren 
O'Neill. (Philadelphia: Lippincott.) Mr. 
Darwin has been so often ‘‘refuted” and 
‘‘ answered ” that it is comforting at last to find 
ourselves face to face with the refutation of 
Darwinism, after which we may reasonably hope 
that the question will rest definitely settled for 
ever. The greater part of Mr. O’Neill’s work, 
however, is flippant, inconclusive, and intolerably 
dull. Here and there he makes a few stray 
suggestions which may prove of use to evolu- 
tionists or their opponents, as in the case of his 
criticism upon Mr. Darwin’s experiments and 
arguments on cross-fertilisation, where he points 
out that many of the observations have been 
made upon what seem to be morbid varieties 
which have largely deteriorated in generative 
power. But, as a rule, he is simply verbose, 
and nothing more. His own ‘‘ converse theory 
of development ” consists in a belief that species 
are essentially immutable, within narrow limits 
of variation ; that most varieties are mere de- 
generate forms, which have lost, to a greater or 
less degree, one or more of the original specific 
properties ; and that selection, natural or arti- 
ficial, can effect nothing beyond the restitution 
and redevelopment of such lost characters by 
means of reversion, often at the expense of other 
more important points. Mr. O’Neill protests 
roundly in favour of the unproved dogma of a 
limit to variability, but he never attempts to 
give a single piece of evidence in favour of such 
a limit, nor even to show us how it can be re- 
cognised, His argument consists largely in the 





time-honoured expedient of abusing the plain- 
tiff’s attorney, and thus forcibly suggests the 
conclusion that he feels himself to have no case. 
Mr. Darwin can never express (as he so can- 
didly does) his want of precise information 
upon any point without bringing down upon his 
head some such remarks as these from his 
critic :— 

‘* He might, with equal propriety, say (and actually 
does say it), seeing how profoundly ignorant he 
is respecting every one of the 100,000 facts of 
which he treats—how profoundly ignorant he is 
of variation, of reversion, of correlation, of crossing, 
&e, His ignorance of the cause of crossing, and of 
close interbreeding, is not near so surprising as {s 
his temerity in endeavouring to teach breeders 
that they are only well developed ourang-outangs 
when he confesses he cannot inform them of the 
cause of any of the phenomena with which they 
are meeting every day of their lives.” 


Mr. Darwin’s readiness to acknowledge hostile 
facts has generally been remarked as a virtue 
by his bitterest opponents; but even this 
peculiarity Mr. O’Neill regards as a serious 
blot, apparently preferring a writer who should 
select all facts which told in favour of his 
theories, and suppress all those which told 
against them. On one occasion where Mr. 
Darwin has thus honestly admitted a difficulty, 
his criticobserves with true forensic eloquence :— 
‘‘The reader will appreciate the difficulty of 
dealing with a theorist to whom all results are 
apparently welcome, as well those which seemingly 
favour his theory as those which signally confute 
it. 

At the close of his present volume Mr. O’Neill 
promises the world a second on The Special 
Evolution of Species,in which remarkable medley, 
to borrow his own words— 

“the evolution of species from independent 
centres; the differentiation of organisms into 
sexual, neuter, and otherwise modified individuals ; 
the cause which determines the sex of offspring ; 
which occasions the transmission to an individual 
of either sex of the primary and secondary sexual 
characters of the opposite sex ; the philosophy of 
hydrophobia, of catamenia, of petrifaction, of the 
several phases of metamorphosis and of mon- 
strosities ; and the phenomena of embryology, will 
receive an explanation as complete as that which has 
been given of the phenomena of Crossing and Close- 
Interbreeding. This synthesis—the principles of 
which shall be evolved from the facts, and descend 
again to the facts, by as rigorous processes of induc- 
tion and deduction as have characterised the present 
work—will include the true theory of classification ; 
the explanation of numerous recondite psycho- 
logical problems ; an explanation of the history and 
function of the caecum; and such a full and 
detailed explanation of the function of the cere- 
bellum, as harmonises the two seemingly conflicting 
classes of facts which now are appealed to by the 
advocates, respectively, of the two prevailing 
theories.” 

The passages we have italicised sufficiently 
show that Mr. O’Neill has no low opinion of his 
own work, 


The Constitution of the Earth. By Robert 
Ward. (Bell and Sons.) Mr. Ward is a well- 
read and cultivated writer, who introduces 
himself favourably as the author of a little 
work which opposed the dogma of fixity of 
species even in the antediluvian age before the 
appearance of The Vestiges of Creation. Since 
that date he has apparently kept himself well 
abreast of the most modern discoveries and 
speculations, and he writes for the most part 
intelligently and often suggestively. Unhappily, 
however, his grasp of facts is not always certain, 
and he allows himself to be led away by many 
personal vagaries of a strangely unscientific sort. 
The first part of his book consists of an attempt 
to lay down some generalised principles of 
evolution which remind one of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s laws of the instability of the homo- 
geneous and the multiplication of effects, 








translated into simple and far less rigorously 
guarded language. The second part containg 
an original theory by Mr. Ward on the 
supposed genesis and increase in bulk of the 
earth. Mr. Ward imagines, in opposition to 
the received nebular hypothesis, that the 
planets are in process of recession from the sun, 
that they started as sunspots and were after- 
wards cast off, that they have continuously 
increased ever since by accretion of matter 
from outside, and that the exterior planets are 
consequently older than the interior. This 
very startling idea the author proves by equally 
startling assertions of fact :—that the earth is 
growing from within; that more rain falls 
than can be accounted for by evaporation ; that 
the greater heat of the exterior planets is due 
to friction against the aether; and that con- 
densed aether furnishes the surplus of water for 
the rainfall. If we add that Mr. Ward speaks 
rather contemptuously of ‘‘ orthodox chemistry,” 
and has a somewhat low opinion of the law of 
gravitation, we shall have said enough to show 
his scientific status. 


Science and Scepticism. By Stephen M. Lanigan. 
(Dublin: Gill.) Mr. Lanigan writes apparently 
in the interest of Roman Catholic Christianity ; 
but his arguments do not go beyond a simply 
theistic level. He is a competent philosophical 
student with a metaphysical bias; and his book 
may be read with a certain amount of interest. 
Setting aside some theological arguments urged 
against Haeckel, it consists, in fact, of a 
critique upon a text taken from Prof. Huxley’s 
rather hasty little volume on Hume; and we 
must confess that Mr. Lanigan appears to us to 
have the best of the argument as against his 
distinguished opponent. Prof. Huxley had 
asserted, certainly somewhat rashly, that ‘the 
aim of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft is essen- 
tially the same as that of the Treatise on Human 
Nature.” Mr. Lanigan considers that Prof. 
Huxley has gone ultra crepidam, and under- 
takes to show the fundamental difference, or 
rather antagonism, between the two systems. 
For this purpose, he gives a short, but excellent, 
résumé of the philosophy of Locke, Hume, and 
Kant respectively, emphasising the relation in 
which they really stood towards one another. 
His final conclusions lead him into a region of 
religious discussion where we cannot follow 
him. But it is to be regretted that an author 
who can write for the most part so well should 
allow himself to fall into the vulgar habit of 
imputing the worst motives to the opposite 
party. He should not suggest that ‘‘men have 
taken advantage of this prevailing interest of 
their fellows on such subjects to benefit them- 
selves by the publication of works in support of 
sceptical or infidel opinions;” nor should he 
descend to the common pulpit platitude that 
‘‘Communism and Nihilism are the logical 
result of Scepticism and Agnosticism ; Danton 
and Marat are the disciples of Hume and Vol- 
taire.” Setting aside these flowers of rhetoric, 
Mr. Lanigan’s work is temperate enough. 


The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Savage. 
(Triibner.) Mr. Savage is the minister of a very 
advanced congregation in Boston, U.S.A., which 
finds its English counterpart in Mr. Moncure 
Conway’s flock at South Place. The discourses 
collected into this little volume were first 
delivered as sermons, and are now printed from 
the shorthand reporter’s notes, with a joint 
dedication to Mr. Herbert Spencer and Prof. 
Fiske. There is little in them which has not 
already been said elsewhere. Mr. Savage 


traces the origin of goodness to the influence of 
society, especially in its early despotic form; 
and shows how moral feeling has gradually 
acquired its present highest developments by 
gradual purification from its original personal 
utilitarianism. He looks forward to a religion 
of the future based upon moral sanctions, but 
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apparently interfused with a vague theism 
which he extracts from the Spencerian doctrine 
of the Unknowable. The book is pleasantly 
written, and has some claim to culture ; but it 
is not new enough or striking enough to attract 
much attention in England. 

Grant ALLEN. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Tur Russian Geographical Society recently 
received from Col. Prejevalsky a batch of letters, 
extending in date from September 24, 1879, to 
March 20 of this year. Ool. Prejevalsky, in 
his narrative, gives particulars of his journey 
from Suchow through Tsaidam into Tibet, 
where the farthest point reached by him was 
Nabehu, about one hundred or one hundred 
and fifty miles from Lhassa, the capital. Here 
he was peremptorily stopped by officials from 
Lhassa, and, after fruitless negotiations, com- 
pelled to turn back, arriving on March 19 at 
Sining-fu, in the west of the Chinese province 
of Kansu. During almost the whole of this 
part of his journey Col. Prejevalsky experienced 
very great trouble in obtaining guides, and, 
indeed, often had to proceed without any at all. 
On one occasion his guide appears to have 
designedly led him in the wrong direction 
among the sources of the Yangtsze-kiang, and 
had to be summarily dismissed. From Col. 
Prejevalsky’s letters we gather that, apart from 
his natural disappointment in again failing in 
his attempt to reach Lhassa, he is well satisfied 
with the results of the expedition. The zoological 
collections are tolerably extensive, and many 
barometrical and astronomical observations, as 
well as an important route-survey, have been 
made. 


Dr. Krepert, of Berlin, is at present engaged 
on an important large-scale map of Asia Minor, 
for the construction of which he has found much 
new material at Paris, Vienna, and Constan- 
tinople. 


Mr. Louis NELL, C.E., has just published at 
Washington, on a scale of one inch to ten 
miles and a-half, a new topographical and 
township map of the State of Colorado, which 
he has compiled from the United States Govern- 
ment Surveys and other authentic sources. 


§ Ti representative of the Russian Geographi- 
eal Society in the Caucasus, M. Zagurski, has 
been engaged for some time in studying the 
languages of the mountain region of Daghestan. 
This task he has undertaken in continuation of 
the researches of the late Gen. Uslar. At pre- 
sent, according to the Kavkaz, M. Zagurski is at 
Botlikh, studying the Andisk language and the 
dialects of contiguous tribes. At the same time, 
Stein is examining the ancient éwmuli in 
another part of this region, and concluding 
general geological investigations. M. Zeidlitz, 
lastly, is making interesting researches in the 
departments of geography and ethnography. 


Tne first volume of an exhaustive work by 
M. Ragozin, entitled The Volga, has just ap- 
peared in the Russian language. Beside the 
text, it contains a series of maps—on a scale of 
four versts to the English inch—representing 
the course of the river from its source to its 
Junction with the Oka. The work is to consist 
of nine volumes, of which the first three will 
contain a geographical description of the basin 
of the Volga, and the remainder will be devoted 
to an account of its commerce. Thus vol. iv. 
will treat of the agriculture, cattle, and grain 
produce of the Volga region; vol. v. of its 
fisheries and salt trade; vol. vi. of manufac- 
tures and mines; vol. vii. of its timber; vol. 
Vu. of the trade in naphtha; and vol. ix. of the 
markets, steamboats, railways, and carrying 
Toutes, Nearly all the volumes will be illus- 
trated, and special maps will be added where 
hecessary,$ 





News has been received that Capt. Gallidnis’ 
expedition—which, as we have before stated, 
was so roughly handled by the Bambarras at or 
near Bamaku—has safely reached Ségou-Sikoro, 
on the Niger. The party are said to have been 
well received by the king, who has promised 
them every assistance in his power in carrying 
out the objects of the expedition. 


Tue Society of Commercial Geography of 
St. Gall have resolved to send an expedition 
to Eastern Africa, the chief object of which 
will be to seek for new openings for Swiss 
commercial enterprise. The society’s agent 
will visit El Obeid, the capital of the Egyptian 
— of Kordofan, Suakim, Massowah, and 

erbera. 


M. Lacrorx has offered to lead an exploring 
expedition to Central Africa for the purpose of 
solving the Ogowé problem, which was not 
entirely cleared up by M. Savorgnan de Brazza’s 
journey. Itis thought by some that this river 
is connected with a large water-way across the 
centre of Africa, extending nearly to Lake 
Albert, on the other side of the continent. 


Tne French branch of the International 
African Association have lately appointed M. 
Mizon, a naval officer, to be the chief of the 
station in West Africa for which M. Savorgnan 
de Brazza is now endeavouring to find a suit- 
able position on one of the affluents of the 
River Ogowé. 


Tue Danish scientific expedition to Siberia, 
under M, Tegner and Capt. Hage, is reported 
to have reached Semipalatinsk on June 30, 
and to have started again for Vernoye a few 
days later. A subsidiary object of the expedi- 
tion is to endeavour to establish commercial 
relations between Denmark and that part of 
Siberia. 


Mr. Brovumron, of the China Inland Mission, 
who is stationed at Kweiyang-fu, and whose 
journeys in that part of China we have before 
referred to, has recently spent some little time 
in travelling among the Miaotsze, or aboriginal 
tribes, who are still to be found in considerable 
numbers in many parts of the Kweichow 
province. Previous to this journey he had 
been studying their language, so that we may 
hope before long to receive interesting notes 
from him with regard to these curious people, 
about whose manners and customs nothing 
whatever, we believe, is known in this country. 


On the route between the East Coast of 
Africa and the lake region the Church Mis- 
sionary Society have now four stations, at 
Mambsia, Mpwapwa, Nyanguira, and Uyui. 
With a view to complete the chain of com- 
munications, the London Missionary Society’s 
party at Lake Tanganyika contemplate occupy- 
ing a point between the two last-named places, 


In extending their operations in Africa, in 
consequence of the munificent bequest to which 
we have before alluded, the American Board of 
Foreign Missions are contemplating the de- 
spatch of two expeditions to the eastern side of 
the continent. One of these is to go to the 
Sofala country, south of the Zambesi, which 
Capt. Phipson-Wybrants has lately gone out to 
explore. This party will endeavour to settle in 
the territory of King Umzila on the western 
side of the region, which was formerly known 
as Monomotapa. It is, perhaps, somewhat 
unfortunate that the Jesuit missionaries 
recently established at Gubuluwayo, in Mata- 
bele-land, have also resolyed to send a party 
to the same district. The other expedition is 
eventually to occupy the region north and 
west of Lake Albert among the Monbuttos and 
the Niam-Niams. In the first place, in pur- 
suance of the advice of Cols. Prout and Chaillé 
Long, it is intended to found a station near the 
confluence of the River Sobat with the Nile’ 





Here they will be, comparatively speaking, 
within easy reach of civilisation, as there is 
frequent communication with Khartum, and 
they will be in Egyptian territory. When, 
however, they enter upon their true field of 
labour, the case will be different, as the ap- 
proach to the region is by no means easy, and 
the shortest route, that from the East Coast, is 
yet unexplored. The River Dana may, in the 
end, be made available, but much preliminary 
exploration will be needed. Another means of 
access is by ascending the Nile to Gondokoro, 
and thence striking into the interior. In those 
parts, however, the Nile is commonly impass- 
able owing to floating vegetation; and we 
fear even the success recently reported to have 
been achieved by M. Maruo in dealing with 
this obstruction will hardly suffice to remove it 
entirely. 


THE last mail from South Africa brings more 
satisfactory intelligence with regard to the Trek- 
Boers in Damaraland, whose melancholy con- 
dition we alluded to some time back. Several 
more of them had arrived in Cape Town on their 
way back to the Transvaal, and reported that 
the remainder were now well supplied with pro- 
visions. They had opened communications with 
the Portuguese authorities, and were preparing 
to send a deputation across the River Cunene 
to select a tract of country suitable for per- 
manent settlement. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE Director-General of Geological Survey, 
in his Report for 1879, just laid before Parlia- 
ment, states that Prof. Geikie, Director for 
Scotland, has surveyed during the year 604% 
square miles, while the number of miles of 
boundary traced has been 2,124?. The southern 
half of the kingdom, from the English border 
northwards to a wavy line drawn from the 
mouth of the Clyde to Aberdeen, has now been 
surveyed, and the results in great part pub- 
lished. The work has been continued on the 
south side of the Highlands. The whole of the 
old red sandstone region of Kincardine, For- 
far, and Perthshire has been completed, and 
some progress has been made among the older 
crystalline rocks of the Grampian Mountains. 
The northern division of the staff has now all 
but completed the survey of the whole of the 
old red sandstone tracts bordering the southern 
shores of the Moray Firth. During the year, it 
appears that 2,409 fossils have been collected 
from silurian, old red sandstone, carboniferous, 
and alluvial formations. 


THE most ancient astronomical phenomenon 
of which any record has been preserved by 
history or tradition appears to be a solar eclipse 
mentioned in the earliest annals of the Chinese. 
In the last century astronomers became ac- 
quainted with the allusion to it which is found 
in the Chow-King, or Shii-King, a work of the 
highest antiquity, by the learned labours of the 
Jesuit missionaries in China—de Mailla and 
Gaubil; and there seems to be little difference 
of opinion among modern students of Chinese 
literature regarding the correctness of Gaubil’s 
interpretation. In the latest translation, by 
T. Legge, in The Sacred Books of China, pub- 
lished in 1879 as the third volume of the 
Oxford edition of ‘The Sacred Books of the 
East,” the passage specially referring to the 
eclipse is rendered ‘*. . . On the first day 
of the last month of autumn the sun and moon 
did not meet harmoniously in Fang as 
(Fang being a certain part of the heavens 
defined by two stars in the constellation Scorpio) ; 
and the revised edition of Gaubil’s translation 
in Pauthier’s Les Livres sacrés de Orient (Paris, 
1875) and other translations agree very nearly. 
In his Dissertation sur l Eclipse solaire rapportée 
dans le Chou-King, Gaubil had tried to deter- 
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mine the time of the eclipse by means of the 
lunar and solar tables which were available to 
him. He fixed upon October 11 of the year 
2155 B.c. as the true date; and this date was 
accepted as settling the early chronology of 
China, though other years, especially 2128 B.c., 
found decided advocates. In 1840 Largeteau, 
making use of better tables, came in his Ltudes 
sur LV Astronomie indienne et sur VAstronomie 
chinoise to the conclusion that there was indeed 
an eclipse on the day stated, but before the 
rising of the sun at the then capital of China, 
and that the eclipse of 2128 was still less appli- 
cable, so that the chronology became again un- 
settled. Lately, Prof. von Oppolzer, of Vienna, 
has examined all the eclipses which have 
occurred, when the sun was in or near Fang, 
during the three centuries between 2200 and 
1900 B.c., and he has published his results in 
the Monatsherichte of the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences. There were thirty-four such eclipses, 
of which, however, only six or seven were found 
deserving closer examination, as the elements 
of the others showed at once that they would 
not give any considerable eclipse for China. 
There is some doubt about the place of residence 
of the Emperor Tchong-Kang, or, as the name 
is now written, Kung Khang, in the fifth year 
of whose reign the eclipse is stated to have 
occurred, but the question at issue will not be 
much affected by it. The result at which 
Oppolzer arrives is that it may be accepted with 
a high degree of probability that the eclipse 
alluded to in the Shti-King occurred on the 
morning of October 22, in the year 2137 B.c. 
The eclipse was an annular one, the annular 
track traversing China, and eight- or nine-tenths 
of the solar disk were covered at any of the 
three places which were capitals of China 
during the Hia dynasty. Yor the present, how- 
ever, Oppolzer’s conclusion cannot be received 
without reserve. The ecliptical tables employed 
in his computations represent the results of 
Hansen’s lunar tables, and the defects of the 
latter will have to be cleared up sufliciently 
before conclusions drawn for such remote times 
can be accepted with confidence. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pili Miscellany, by V. Trenckner, Part I. 
(Williams and Norgate), consists of the Intro- 
duction to the Milinda-Paiham, twenty-eight 
pages of Pali text, with a literal translation, 
and a series of notes printed ten years ago, 
accompanied by further notes on the notes, and 
by supplementary notes now added. The 
value of this little work is chiefly due to the 
notes, the text having since appeared in a com- 
plete edition of the text. The questions dis- 
cussed in them are almost exclusively of a 
grammatical or etymological kind, and deal with 
a considerable number of difficult and debated 
points in Paliphilology. The opinions expressed 
are supported by frequent references to un- 
published parts of the Pili Pitakas; and they 
show a wide range of Pili scholarship, on 
its etymological and morphological side, prob- 
ably unequalled by more than two or 
three other scholars in Europe. It is greatly 
to be regretted that so painstaking and 
trustworthy a philologist should have allowed 
ten years to elapse before giving this very 
valuable little work to the world. One conse- 
quence of the delay has been that a considerable 
number of the philological puzzles of which a 
solution is here offered have already been dealt 
with elsewhere, and several of the results 
arrived at have been anticipated. Nevertheless, 
the little work will be quite indispensable to 
every Pali student, and we hope that Mr. 
Trenckner will let parts ii. and ii. follow in 
such rapid succession as to prevent any of the 
constantly increasing number of students in 
this branch of enquiry from being first in the 


field. The questions which are proposed for 
discussion in the following parts include the 
Bhabra texts, and the remains preserved in the 
Nikayas of what Mr. Trenckner calls the 
heretical dialect. The opinions of so competent 
a scholar on these points would, in the immediate 
future, be of incalculable value, but each year’s 
delay will detract from their importance. One 
of the more interesting general conclusions 
already deducible from Mr. Trenckner’s discus- 
sion of isolated forms would be the relationship 
between the Burmese and the Ceylon texts of the 
Pali Pitakas; but his remarks on this question 
are scattered through various notes, and there 
is to the present part no index of any kind. 








THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
SWANSEA. 


II. 
Wirt the very limited space at our disposal, we 
can only briefly notice a few of the papers 
submitted to the various sections. A bare 
enumeration of the titles would take up two or 
three columns; but many of them are not of 
general interest. 

Thursday.—Prof. W. G. Adams’ address to 
the Mathematical and Physical section (A.) de- 
scribed recent experiments on heat, and the laws 
of physical and chemical change to which these 
and other experiments point. He then referred 
to spectrum analysis, and to Mr. Lockyer’s 
recent researches on the elementary forms of 
matter. The solar atmosphere may be regarded 
as a series of furnaces. In the highest and 
coolest, matter exists in a complex form; lower 
down are the elements as we know them; the 
hotter parts of the sun’s interior contain the 
true simple elements. As the sun’s atmosphere 
is not at rest, we get the various lines due to 
these different states of matter mixed in the 
solar spectrum. The address concluded with an 
account of some researches by the author on 
the causes of magnetic diurnal variation. Quite 
recently Prof. Adams has shown, by a compari- 
son of declination curves made simultaneously, 
that the variations are identical, for the same 
instant of absolute time, at different stations. 
This fact, before surmised and to some extent 
established, is now proved beyond a doubt by 
the comparison of photographic records made at 
widely distant stations, such as Kew, Vienna, and 
St. Petersburg. This identity shows that the 
cause must be looked for outside the earth. No 
doubt it resides in the sun, the metallic gases of 
which retain a slight degree of magnetic power. 
Occasionally cases occur where the magnetic 
curves as a wholeare precisely similar, but small 
oscillations are observed iu different directions at 
two stations. These minor opposed oscillations 
also occur at the same instant of absolute time. 

Sir J. H. Lefroy’s address to the Geographical 
section dealt chiefly with the history of North 
American geographical research, and showed 
how greatly our rapidly extending know- 
ledge of that vast area is due to railway 
enterprise and to the geological surveys of 
the various States. These surveys are not 
made upon the same detailed plan as in 
our own country; they are rapid traverses of 
large and almost unknown areas, and thus 
much new information is gathered in a 
short time. The changed condition of the Great 
Salt Lake of late years is an interesting fact. 
Formerly the evaporation was much in excess 
of the annual inflow from the streams, and, 
consequently, the area of the lake was diminish- 
ing. The reverse of this is now the case, and 
the surface has risen eleyen feet since 1866. 
Pyramid Lake has risen nine feet; it is now 
full, and the overflow is filling up Winnemucca 
Lake—which has risen twenty-two feet, and 
has doubled its area within the same brief 
period. ‘he address did not discuss the cause 





of these changes. It would be very important 


to know whether they are due to periodical 
variations of rainfall ; or, as has been suggested, 
to increased rainfall resulting from the rapid 
advance of cultivation. The address contained 
some interesting information as to the depth 
to which the soil is permanently frozen 
in the northern part of British North 
America. At Fort Norman, on the Macken- 
zie River, this depth is forty-five feet; at York 
Factory on Hudson’s Bay, only twenty-three 
feet. Probably the frozen soil does not cross 
the Churchill River; there is none at Manitoba. 
Things are very different at Yakutsk, in 
Siberia, where the soil is permanently frozen to 
a depth of over 380 feet. The author suggests 
that this matter is worth of systematic enquiry, 
as it may throw some light on the subject 
of the possible changes of the earth’s axis. Fi- 
nally the address did justice to the valuable geo- 
graphical researches made by Roman Catholic 
missionaries in North America and by Baptist 
missionaries in Central Africa. From the time 
of the early Jesuit mission in China down to 
our own day science has been generally indebted 
to missionaries for increasing our geographical 
knowledge. Research of this kind is not the 
main object for which these men risk their lives ; 
but one cannot help wishing that the great 
opportunities which they necessarily possess for 
work of this nature were more often turned to 
better account. 

Dr. Sorbey’s address to the Geological 
section was upon the comparative structure of 
artificial slags and volcanic and granitic rocks. 
The crystalline minerals in products known to 
have been formed by the action of heat alone 
have a certain well-marked and characteristic 
structure, which is gradually modified as we 
pass through modern and more ancient volcanic 
to plutonic (or granite) rocks. These modifi- 
cations of structure show that the rocks are 
intimately related, and yet differ in such im- 
portant particulars as to suggest that other 
agencies than mere heat must have had great 
influence in producing the final result. The 
most important of these other agencies is 
moisture; this is absent in slags, but was 
probably always present as a liquid during the 
consolidation of granite rocks. 

The Report of the committee on water supply 
from the Permian, New Red, and Jurassic 
formations was read by Mr. De Rance. A 
great amount of important information is now 
collected in the various Reports of thiscommittee, 
which cannot fail to be of value in future. 

Mr. Rudler’s address to the Anthropological 
snb-section dealt with various problems of 
Welsh ethnology. There are two distinct 
ethnical elements in the Welsh population, one 
of which (Silurian) is short, dark, and dolicho- 
cephalic, the other (Celtic) tall, fair, and 
brachycephalic ; the crossing of these two stocks 
has produced some individuals of intermediate 
character, and some more complex combina- 
tions. Still earlier races than these may have 
dwelt in the land and contributed some- 
thing to the composition of the Welsh. Possibly 
the roots of the Welsh may reach far down into 
some hidden primitive stock, older even than 
the Neolithic ancestors of the Silurians; but of 
such pristine people there is no direct evidence. 

Friday.—Perhaps the great attraction of this 
day’s proceedings was Sir R. Temple’s paper 
on “The High Road from the Indus to 
Candahar ”—read in the Geographical section. 
The author was inclined to take a rather gloomy 
view of our immediate future in Afghanistan; 
but, politics not being a subject proper to the 
Association, this side of the question was but 
briefly discussed. The railway recently con- 
structed had to be carried over the desert, 
because the streams are subject to very rapid 
floods from the mountain rainfall. So much 


water is taken for irrigation, and is so widely 





| distributed by artificial channels and absorbed 
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by the soil, that there are no regular mouths 
to the streams. The author gaye a graphic 
description of the ‘‘ dust storms ” which sweep 
from the desert over the surrounding country. 
One came from sixty miles away, and was felt 
in great fury on the summit of a hill three 
thousand feet above the desert. This paper was 
jllustrated by a large number of coloured 
diagrams and landscapes. 4 

Mr. W. T. Blanford, in comparing ‘‘ The 
Geological Age and Relations of the Sewalik 
and Pikermi Faunas,” showed that the Sewalik 
beds are probably of Pliocene age, instead of 
Miocene, as has till now been generally sup- 
osed. 
. Prof. O’Reilly, who had previously attempted 
the correlation of various lines of direction on 
the earth’s surface, now endeavoured to prove 
that a relation exists between coast lines and 
localities characterised by earthquakes, the 
coast lines referred to lying along great-circle 


lines. 

Dr. J. H. Gilbert’s address to the Chemical 
section was an able summary of the history of 
agricultural chemistry, and of his own re- 
searches at Roehampstead during thirty-seven 
years, passing on to a consideration of the part 
played by nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous 
matter in the nourishment and growth of 
animals. The fat of the herbivora, which we 
use for human food, may be, and probably is, 
largely produced from the carbo-hydrates. It 
is necessary that the animal body should be 
supplied with a certain very limited amount of 
nitrogenous food, but the excess over and above 
this is not appropriated, and the nourishment is 
derived from the non-nitrogenous constituents. 

The famous Neanderthal skull was exhibited 
to the Anthropological section by Dr. Schaaff- 
hausen, of Bonn. The skeleton to which this 
belongs was found in a cave in 1857, but the 
lower part of the skull was missing. Prof. 
Rolleston remarked that the skull was that of 
aman of very low intellectual development, 
but not that of an idiot. Much has been said 
about this skull in connexion with the question 
of the antiquity of man; but the mode of occur- 
rence of the skeleton gives no evidence of its 
geological age. 

In section C., Mr. Pengelly, as usual on 
Friday, read his statement as to the annual 
progress of the explorations in Kent's Cavern, 
Devonshire. This report is the sixteenth, and 
probably the last. It reviewed the work 
done since 1865, and gave a general summary 
of the results obtained. Remains of extinct 
mammalia and implements of human workman- 
ship occur in two distinct deposits within the 
cavern. In the lower deposit bones of bears are 
abundant and those of hyaenas entirely absent ; 
the flint implements are of a rude form. Inthe 
higher deposit, or cave earth, hyaena remains 
are abundant, and along with them occur the 
bones of the usual Pleistocene mammalia. It 
seems a reasonable inference that the lower 
deposit, or breccia, is much older than the cave 
earth, and that it was formed before the hyaena 

came an inhabitant of the district. 

Prof. Dawkins, in his evening lecture on 
Primeval Man, maintained that the cave men 
were very decidedly more recent and more ad- 
vanced than those whose remains are found in 
the valley gravels. He gave illustrations of the 
Probable mode of life of the former, and 
compared it with that of the Eskimos of the 
Present day. Although the cave men are more 
recent than the river-drift men, they are separ- 
ated by a great gap from the Neolithic men or 
those Who used tools of polished stone. The 
lecturer thought it highly improbable that 

uman remains would ever be found in beds of 
older date than the Pleistocene, in which living 
*pecies of other mammalia are abundant. In 
the Pliocene living species are rare, and in the 

® Miocene they are unknown. Prof. Dawkins 





drew attention to Mr. Spurrell’s recent dis- 
covery of the site of a Palaeolithic implement 
manufactory at Crayford, in Kent—a subject 
which he also brought before the Geological 
section. W. Torey. 








FINE ART. 
The Society of Arts Artisan Reports on the 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tue only objections to this volume are ex- 
ternal. Its title is clumsy and its binding 
funereal. In all other respects the Prince of 
Wales, the Society of Arts, and all concerned 
in its production, not forgetting the writers 
and the editor, have every reason to be satis- 
fied with it. These reports by workmen upon 
the Great Paris Exhibition of 1878 are, indeed, 
not only “ interesting ””—they are instructive 
in a high degree. The sphere of their teach- 
ing extends far beyond the great enclosure at 
Paris. The exhibition, though the centre of 
the book, is only so in much the same sense 
as the point upon which one leg of a compass 
rests is the centre of the circle described 
around it—useful as a resting-place, but in- 
significant in its area. The book treats of 
bricks and furniture, pottery and steel, but 
nothing less than the commercial future of 
England is its real subject to those who read 
between the lines. 

The topic with regard to which we get the 
most ample, the most encouraging, and the 
most valuable information is one upon which 
the authors have written most unconsciously, 
viz., themselves. No doubt they were picked 
men, and their compositions have had the 
advantage of a careful editor; but, allowing 
for this, and taking them as the high-water 
mark of the intelligence of the British work- 
man, there is every reason for content, if 
not surprise. It says a good deal for the 
natural wit of England that, with the small 
advantages the English artisan has hitherto 
had of general and technical education, a 
body of men of this class can be found 
capable of writing reports like these, full of 
good description, illustration, and sensible, 
outspoken opinion not only on the craftsman- 
ship in which they may presume to be expert, 
but on the principles of art, the relations of 
capital and labour, and the policy which 
should in future direct the manufactures of 
their country. Those who take up the book 
expecting to be amused by a mere literary 
curiosity are alone likely to be disappointed 
by it. Vulgarity is, as might be expected, 
absent altogether, insular prejudice does not 
show itself, narrowness of vision is rare, 
attempts at fine writing are few, and, when 
they occur, not wholly unsuccessful. From the 
first page to the last the reader will smile at 
the writers seldom, with them often, and 
cannot fail to be struck with the force with 
which they use words, and the intelligent 
impartiality with which they seize upon the 
detects and merits of other nations and their 
own. 

One merit common to almost all these 
experts is clearness. Right or wrong, there 
is no doubt as to the opinion expressed, and 
this is a quality refreshing in these days of 
supersubtle criticism. I think that Mr. 
Aaron Green shows a little want of sympathy 
with the aims of the new school of painting 





in impasto upon pottery, where definiteness is 
intentionally sacrificed to general boldness of 
effect ; but there is no doubt that the words 
in which he expresses his views are well 
chosen, ana forcibly point out the weak side 
of the method. “The articles,’ he writes— 
speaking, it must be noted, of the worst of 
these performances— 


‘fare executed in a coarse impasto, quite 
destroying the even surface of the object upon 
which it is put, and, when glazed, the conflicting 
points of light caused by the uneven surface 
produce a most disagreeable effect. In many 
of the specimens shown there seems to have 
been not the slightest cara either in drawing or 
composition, but all is dashed on in the most 
careless manner, leaving the observer in some 
cases in doubt as to tho real intention of the 
painter.” 


Nothing can be, on the other hand, more 
sympathetic than the way the same writer 
appreciates the work of the Japanese artist. 


‘* He feels just where a bright mass of colour 
or a flowing line is wanted, and knows exactly 
where a single spot of gold is likely to be 
most effective, and he therefore makes no mis- 
takes. A bunch of flowers, a flight of storks, a 
few floating butterflies or other insects, are each 
placed where they belong with unerring 
accuracy, every ornament finding its true 
position as an element in decorative art. The 
Japanese knows, too, where to finish, the space 
left undecorated being a just and intellectual 
balance to the weight of colour or mass of 
subject on the other side.” 


The same appreciation of artistic motives 

runs through most of the papers on decorative 
works, showing that it is not altogether the 
fault of the artisan himself if English manu- 
factures are not characterised by good taste 
and knowledge of first principles. ‘‘ It is too 
commonly the practice of painters on pottery,” 
writes Mr. G. Bedford in his excellent paper 
on terra-cotta, 
‘to take any print or engraving that appears 
suitable, and transfer it bodily, or with slight 
alteration, to the article to be decorated. It 
need scarcely be pointed out that in the majority 
of such cases the forms and lines of the orna- 
ment do not harmonise with the contour of tho 
object.” 


Mr. J. Leicester, in his long and able 
review on Glass, writes :— 


“The Greek productions themselves have a 
living power to this day, but all their imitations 
are cold and tiresome. Those old Greeks mado 
beautiful things because they did not imitate. 
That mysterious vitality which still imbues 
their remains, and which seems enchantment in 
their marbles, is the mesmeric yitality of fresh, 
original conception.” 


Very well expressed is the distinction drawn 
by Mr. Mark Rogers, jun., between French 
and Italian wood-carving :— 


“In the French wood-carving, figures and all 
else are finished with a monotonous smoothness 
which proves great manual skill, but which 
destroys most of the charm of hand labour; 
and if the work shines at all—as it usually 
does—makes it tiresome. The carver effaces 
himself, and his power over his tools is such 
that you can scarcely trace them in his work. 
Wood is wood, and 1 think sculpture in that 
material should not havea surface resembling 
that of brass. The carver should treat his 
wood in a special way, and not copy the treat- 
ment proper to any other material, and this is 
just what the Italians show us how to do.” 
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But it is not only the articles on decorative 
work that are interesting; even those on 
Bricklaying, Shoemaking, and a dozen other 
subjects scarcely more inviting to the general 
reader yield, on perusal, pictures of manners, 
sensible remarks on men, and reflections upon 
questions of national importance. On the 
relations between Master and Man, no man 
writes more sensibly than Mr. Hogan at the 
close of his report on Iron and Steel Manu- 
facture. 

‘‘There is too much cupidity on the part of 
both; the former tries to make his capital as 
— as possible, and pays no more than 

e can help; the latter does as little work as he 
dare for the wages he receives. More conscience 
on the part of the servant, and more considera- 
tion on the part of the master, would prevent 
the misunderstandings that so often arise be- 
tween the two, and by so doing help us to 
maintain our position in the commercial world. 
This would be more surely maintained if the 
system of paying by results could be more 
generally adopted instead of paying by the hour. 
By that means men would be stimulated to pro- 
duce as much as they could, and the consequence 
would be that the best would win.” 


From Mr. Thomas Conolly’s report on 

Caoutchouc we learn that the French system 
of piecework differs from ours in a manner 
so important as to deserve the attention of 
English employers. 
‘*They take the work of a good average man 
asa guide to the price to be paid for certain 
work, and pay that. ‘You,’ said a manager 
of a French firm, ‘ take your quickest workman 
as your standard, and get dissension among 
your men, and bad work as a result of their 
endeavour to keep up to him.’ ” 

These extracts might be multiplied largely 
without giving any full picture of the intelli- 
gence contained in the 664 pages of this 
valuable volume. We have not even space to 
state the important lessons which these 
thirty-nine essays collectively teach. Not 
the least important is this, that England, in 
its future endeavours to sustain its com- 
mercial position, can no longer rely upon its 
material advantages, its coal, its iron, or even 
on the physical strength of its workmen. It 
has no longer the monopoly of the former 
two, and machinery diminishes the im- 
portance of the last. The capacity of all 
nations to produce good cheap manufactures 
of all kinds tends each day nearer to a level. 
In the future England will have to hold her 
own not so much by quantity as by quality, 
and not only quality in workmanship but in 
taste. She must use not only her mighty limbs 
but her brains, and must use both with the 
utmost economy, Other nations can, or soon 
will, get as good material and produce as cheap 
and good work; and although, for thorough- 
ness and durability, English goods still 
sustain their supremacy in many trades, this 
is getting less day by day, while in matters 
of taste we are still behind. In future the 
articles we produce, if we wish to retain our 
command, must be characterised, not only by 
honest workmanship, but by novelty, if not 
beauty. In other words, we must cultivate 
all the latent intelligence, inventive power, 
and artistic talent that we as a nation possess. 
To do this our system of education will need 
great alterations, and our employers must 
foster talent wherever it can be found. The 
City Companies could not find a stronger 





argument than this book in its entirety sup- 
plies to encourage them to speedily mature 
their conception of a great college for tech- 
nical education, nor the Department of Science 
and Art a greater inducement to adapt their 
system of teaching with more precision to the 
intended careers of their students. The most 
bigoted opponents of education may be in- 
duced to alter their opinions when they learn 
that the question is one which affects their 
pockets, and that it will really pay to culti- 
vate the waste intelligence of the working 
classes. To those classes, in spite of all 
disabilities, England owes many of the names 
of which she is most proud; and if anyone 
has a doubt as to their latent capacity—tech- 
nical, scientific, or artistic—this book will do 
much to allay it. 
W. Cosmo MonxkuHovseE. 








ART BOOKS. 


Leonardo da Vinci. By J. P. Richter, Ph.D. 
(Sampson Low and Oo.) To deal adequately 
with the life and work of a man who, whether 
or no we sympathise with the recent peculiar 
enthusiasm for his work, was avowedly one of 
the greatest personalities that have been known 
in art, is a labour that would tax to the utmost 
the resources of yet better known and more 
skilled writers than the industrious compiler of 
the present little volume. Dr. Richter, to judge 
from his work, has more about him of the 
scholarly student than of the man whose voca- 
tion consists in the literary expression of his 
thoughts. He applies the scientific method to 
the discussion of artistic questions. He amasses 
facts and does not deal largely in ideas. He is 
able, for instance, to write a book on Leonardo, 
without, as far as we have seen, a single refer- 
ence to Mr. Pater, whose wonderful, if sometimes 
faulty, writing on the master is the only contri- 
bution of genius to the elucidation of Leonardo’s 
mind and work which the present generation 
has seen. The aesthetic critic is occasionally 
inaccurate, and the genius and charm of his 
work occasionally allow him tobe so. But Dr. 
Richter and the purely academical critics with 
whom he may be classed are nothing if not 
accurate. History and not beauty, remote facts 
rather than the interests and pleasures of 
humanity, are wont to engage them. But Dr. 
Richter is an exceedingly intelligent observer 
of the specimens of art before which he sits 
down to test and appraise. He is a thoroughly 
conscientious worker in his own field ; and it is 
by work such as he is willing and able to do 
that the way is cleared for ‘‘ the path-breaker,”’ 
for the art prophet, for the poetical writer who, 
once in a generation perhaps, comes with illumi- 
nation to give us fresh views of things, anda new 
interest to what was well-nigh dead. Probably 
nothing yet done on Leonardo has been written 
with access to quite the number of treasures, of 
“documents,” that Dr. Richter has been en- 
abled to make himself master of. Our author 
has herein an advantago of which he has not 
failed at least partially to avail himself. No 
one will read this little book by reason of the 
excellence of its English, or for poetic fancy, or 
for pungency of comment, or any charm of 
style; but, on the other hand, no one will find 
it diffuse. Its method of statement is generally 
clear and business-like (though we would call 
the author’s attention to the first sentence of his 
fourth chapter—a sentence we have failed to 
understand) ; and whoever has mastered what 
it contains will have acquired very satisfactory 
knowledge. If Dr. Richter has the faults of 
his school of criticism—a school almost wholly 
German—it must be understood that he has 
likewise its merits. The illustrations in this 





book, as in certain other volumes of the series, 
are unequal. On the whole, however, we think 
they are better here than in some other cases, 
The plate from the drawing by J. J. Williamson 
from that cartoon of the Virgin and the Holy 
Child, St. Anne and St. John, which is the 
precious possession of the Royal Academy of 
Arts, is really a very faithful and sensitive 
translation of the unique original. The St. 
Anne of the Louvre and the yet more famous 
Gioconda of the same gallery are less success- 
fully suggested, and in both cases the failure is 
most noticeable in the landscape portions of the 
composition. Leonardo was a master of land- 
scape, a student of tree form and of rock form ; 
and the landscape background, so strangely and 
mysteriously lit, which he has placed behind 
some of his most wonderful faces—the Gioconda 
especially—adds to and is in harmony with their 
own weirdness of effect. No suggestion of this, 
nor of Leonardo’s patient mastery of the forms 
of tree and flower, is given in the illustrations 
before us. But the book, whatever be its defi- 
ciencies of original thought or literary style, 
or even of popular illustration, appears to us, 
on the whole, a learned and creditable little 
volume. Dr. Richter is of those who in a patient 
and laborious fashion do considerable service 
to our knowledge of art. 


By the issue of a third volume Mrs. Charles 
Heaton has completed her task of editing that 
gossippy classic, Allan Cunningham’s Lives of 
the most Eminent British Painters. The get-up 
of the volumes does credit to the publishers 
(Messrs. Bell). The volumes are handy, and 
the typeis sharp. But in this third volume Mrs. 
Heaton’s task has really been something more 
considerable than that of editing. Tarlier in 
the course of the work her share consisted of 
adding foot-notes to check the occasional in- 
accuracies of a somewhat superficial, though 
generally an agreeable, writer, or to add to his 
opinion the result of the more recent criticism ; 
but, later, it became her business to compose 
‘‘ Lives” of her own, and she has written, with 
genial appreciation, of Stothard, Orome, 
Turner, Constable, Wilkie, Mulready, Haydon, 
Etty, Eastlake, Stanfield, Leslie, David 
Roberts, Maclise, John Phillip, and a north- 
country artist, David Scott; while she has 
induced Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse to write on 
Landseer. Mr. Monkhouse’s knowledge of 
Landseer is final and his account of him 
sufficient. Mrs. Heaton’s own list of painters, 
about whom something in the way of brief 
anecdotal biography, rather than disposing 
criticism, had to be written, is, on the whole, a 
good one. She introduces Scott to the public. 
She makes a little too much of David Roberts, 
who was a commonplace man of the world, 
popular, excellently paid, and without a sus- 
picion of genius. She includes Sir Charles 
Eastlake, though she has, of course, the sagacity 
to do her spiriting but gently as far as regards 
this loveable gentleman and indifferent artist. 
Etty she somewhat undervalues, not quite 
sufficiently estimating his quality of colour— 
the painter’s quality par excellence—and his 
luscious grace, which, though generally sen- 
suous, was occasionally elegant. She gives 
Haydon a rank which cannot finally be bestowed 
upon an artist who was chiefly of ambitious 
endeavour and ineffectual accomplishment. 
Again, several omissions are to be noted with 
regret, as we think. Cotman, who was in some 
respects as great a man as Crome—he was an 
artist of extreme strength, of briliiant imagina- 
tion and refinement of hand; above all, a noble 
colourist and sensitive to elegant form—finds 
nothing but incidental mention. Copley Field- 
ing and De Wint, among artists of the same 
day as Cotman, are not noticed, and E. M. 
Ward is omitted. E.M. Ward, as Mrs. Heaton 
no doubt remembers—or she would have said 
something about him—painted but faultily in 
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is latter days. But he painted not without 
Salina in Lis prime, and it is with the work 
of a man’s prime that criticism has to do. 
Here, however, is enough of fault-finding. Let 
us hasten to say that the verdict we ventured 
to give when the first of Mrs. Heaton’s volumes 
issued from the press has no need whatever 
to be reversed on the present occasion. The 
Lives form an interesting repertory of fact, and 
make really noclaim to be considered for the most 
part as criticism exhaustive—they are primarily 
biographical ; critical only in the second place. 
The account of Old Crome is the fullest that has 
yet been published, and contains many facts. 
But itis less long, and necessarily lessanecdotal, 
than the paper on Wilkie, to whom Mrs. Heaton 
does excellent justice. Complete likewise is 
her appreciation of the ‘‘ patriotic art” of Stan- 
field. We would wish to direct particular 
attention to the notice of John Phillip. It is 
written with honest appreciation of his qualities, 
and a frank perception of his faults. Phillip 
is interesting as practically contradicting the 
assertion that the Scotch are not colourists. 
He, at all events, was above all things a 
colourist. Mrs. Heaton does well to call atten- 
tion, in the closing lines of her laborious, but 
appreciative, volumes, to the fact that the 
National Gallery possesses no work of John 
Phillip. She is too amiable to add that not a 
single artist of equivalent rank in the schools 
of Italy finds himself unrepresented in the 
English national collection. Her account of 
Phillip is thoroughly interesting, and closes 
most worthily her important task of renewing 
and completing that gossippy classic on which a 
long lease of public favour has already been 
bestowed. Her edition of the Lives will hence- 
forth be the one to be sought for. Her work, 
even where we have occasion to differ from her 
conclusions, is performed always with know- 
ledge and with cordial interest. 

Die Biicherornamentik der Hoch- und Spiitre- 
naissance, etc. Von A. F. Butsch. 2 Z'heil 
der Biicherornam. der Renaissance. (Leipzig 
und Miinchen: G. Hirth. Some time ago 
attention was drawn in these pages to the 
first portion of this elaborate work, in which, 
notwithstanding the general character of 
the letterpress, the plates themselves showed 
some preponderance of favour towards the 
artists of the Fatherland. The second division, 
or rather the first part of it, has just been 
issued, and in its introductory essay seems to 
indicate an intention on the part of Dr. Butsch 
to deal quite impartially with the designers of 
every leading art centre. It contains twenty- 
six plates, and treats more especially of the 
“high” or mature period of the Renaissance, 
intermixed, however, with specimens of the late 
period or decline. Fourteen of these platas 
reproduce the designs of German artists, in- 
cluding ten by Jost Amman, one by Virgil 
Solis, and one by Tobias Stimmor. The re- 
maining twelye are French or Italian, but 
chiefly French, Lyons and Paris representing 
the printing-offices of France. We cannot 
complain that so important a place should 
be assigned to Jost Amman, for his merits 
are of the highest rank, his designs of the 
noblest order, while it is perfectly natural 
that a German collector should know most 
about the artists of his native land. But it 
shows us that to render the undertaking thor- 
oughly satisfactory and just towards the 
artists of France and Italy—not to mention the 
Netherlands and our own country—collectors 
of each nationality should undertake a similar 
enterprise, or be good enough to consign their 
collections to the care of the zealous and learned 
connoisseur whose industry and good taste have 
formed the present important treasury of title- 
pages and devices, and whose energy and self- 
denial have placed them at the disposal of the 
public, By the reproduction of these yalued 





and in many cases exquisite examples, Dr. 
Butsch is doing excellent service to the cause 
of good art. Designers of the present day 
cannot fail to profit from the examples of their 
gifted predecessors. Indeed, the good taste 
usually exhibited in modern German book 
ornament is proof of this profitable study 
of older art. After all, it may possibly be 
premature to say anything at present about 
preponderance, seeing that only about half 
of the work is yet published, and but one- 
fourth of the forthcoming yolume. The High 
and Late Renaissance should offer numerous 
examples of Italian, French, Netherlandish, 
and even English title-pages, devices, and tail- 
pieces, more particularly French, including some 
magnificent examples of copper-plate engraving 
and rich design issued from the presses of 
Lyons and Paris down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century; and from those of Ant- 
werp during the period of the Plantins and their 
immediate successors and agents. The presses 
employed by the Plantins alone would afford a 
vast harvest of artistic designs, while those kept 
at work by Sebastian Cramoisy at Paris, ‘ sub 
ciconiis,” and by the Cardons and Roville at 
Lyons would add very considerably to the mass 
of really good and exemplary work. And it is 
possible that Dr. Butsch may have many of 
these in reserve. For Amman, Stimmer, and 
Solis we cannot be too thankful, and had he 
promised only the book decoration of Germany 
we should have been laid under obligation. 
Considering the rest as supplementary, we 
must hope that what the present editor may 
leave unnoticed will stimulate others to supply, 
following his good example and that of the late 
Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell. The British Museum, 
we know, contains vast treasures of the kind; 
it only rests with some generous explorer to 
add to the available resources of the public 
by reproducing choice examples from these 
exhaustless hoards. 








OBITUARY. 


By the death of Elijah Walton, at the compara- 
tively early age of forty-seven years, we lose, if 
not, as a leading daily contemporary has some- 
what rashly said, our greatest painter of moun- 
tains, at least our most popular illustrator of 
Alpine scenery. The truth about Elijah Walton 
is that his art was far too easily appreciated and 
its interest exhausted for him to be called great. 
He was a close observer of mountain form, 
and an adroit renderer of outline and colour. 
The easily noticed peculiarities of Alpine climate 
and conformation were skilfully portrayed by 
him, and these, during many years, chiefly 
engaged his pencil; but the subtleties of line 
and atmospheric effect which baffled even the 
genius of Turner are not likely to have pre- 
sented no insuperable difficulties to Elijah 
Walton. He was, however, it may be ad- 
mitted, singularly gifted in the power of giving 
realistic representations of scenery that has 
often been considered “ unpaintable;” and if 
a certain crudeness of reality—a reality not 
subdued to the harmonies of artistic compo- 
sition—be apparent in his work, this fault is 
not perceptible even as a deficiency to nine- 
tenths of the Alpine excursionists, who wanted 
in his drawings agreeable reminiscence of their 
pleasure and perils. Elijah Walton was a most 
diligent and indefatigable worker. His art was 
rarely altogether sensational, and it was often 
brilliant and solid. If his pictures began by 
responding to a love of mountain scenery 
already existing, they finished by stimulating 
yet further that love. He did much to popu- 
larise Switzerland. 


Nor should the death of John ©. Moore, 
although it happened some weeks ago, be alto- 
gether unnoticed here. He, too, was but a 
middle-aged man—one of three famous brethren, 











though perhaps the least famous of the three. 
His individuality was as great, though it was 
not so impressive, as that of his brother Henry 
and his brother Albert. He was both portrait 
and landscape painter; and those of his land- 
scapes which we have seen, and which were not 
carried entirely to completion, were thoroughly 
significant and highly artistic interpretations of 
the effects he cared for. Certain Roman sketches 
in water-colour—scenes on the Tiber—reach the 
quality of exquisiteness. His portraits were 
profoundly, perhaps even too visibly, artistic ;. 
for the fabrics of the background were considered 
and executed with a successful completeness 
wanting sometimes to the faces he portrayed. 
He painted chiefly children—boys and girls, 
neither youths nor babies, the children of the 
well-bred classes—models that did not clash 
with the admirable refinement of his accessories. 
His work was full of graceful design, and of 
subdued yet never sombre colour. Such an 
individuality—one so delicate and so artistic— 
cannot fail to be missed exceedingly. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr, 
Benjamin Ferrey. He was a native of Christ- 
church, in Hampshire, and received his archi- 
tectural education in the well-known school of 
Augustus Pugin in Great Russell Street, where 
he was the companion of Augustus Welby 
Pugin, whose biographer he afterwards became. 
Not many of Augustus Pugin’s pupils now 
survive, and of them Mr. Ferrey was at the 
time of his death probably the best known. 
His name appears on some of the plates in the 
Examples of Gothic Architecture which began to 
be published in 1831; and in 1834 he joined 
with Mr. HE. W. Brayley in producing J'he 
Antiquities of the Priory of Christchurch, Hants, 
got up in the style of Britton’s architectural 
publications. It was, we believe, about the 
same time that he began to practise his profes- 
sion, which he continued to do with considerable 
success until his death. The associations of his 
youth naturally drew him into the Gothic move- 
ment, and he was one of the first of the disciples 
of Welby Pugin who was able to turn his 
study of the ancient work to good practical use. 
Like nearly all his contemporaries, he aimed at 
reproducing the old style rather than at advan- 
cing from it; and this he often did with success, 
although the works of younger men starting 
with more matured ideas make those of the 
elder school now appear cold and pedantic. Some 
of Mr. Ferrey’s works had, indeed, a merit 
beyond this. There isa church at Morpeth in 
which, although hampered by a most unwork- 
able style—a sort of starved Norman—he has 
produced a building of great internal dignity. 
His best-known work in London is the church 
of St. Stephen, Westminster, erected in 1845 at 
considerable cost, and certainly one of the best 
churches of the time. Beside churches, Mr. 
Ferrey designed many houses, the most import- 
ant of which are Winnstay, for Sir W. W. 
Wynn, and Bulstrode, for the Duke of Somerset. 
At the time of his death he was engaged on a 
house at Bagshot for the Duke of Kdinburgh. 
Mr. lerrey’s personal qualities made him many 
friends, and not a few architects now in practice 
will remember him for his kindly appreciation 
and encouragement at their first beginning. 


Tue Abbé Ferdinand Baudry, a distinguished 
French archaeologist, has also lately died. He 
has left all his collections to the department of 
La Vendée, the Conseil-Général of which had 
voted liberal sums for his researches and works 
of excavation. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A porTrAIt of Thackeray is to be placed in 
the Reform Club, where it will be hung asa 
pendant to that of Macaulay. Thackeray was 
one of the founders of the club, and is said by 
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tradition to have written several of his works in 
its library. 

Tue Fine Art Society are making a collection 
of the works of Bewick, and intend opening an 
exhibition of them at their rooms this month. 
For those interested in the art of wood-en- 
graving this exhibition will be very attractive. 
Several of Bewick’s sketches have been obtained, 
as well as a good number of his engraved 
blocks. 


Amon the novelties in Christmas cards that 
Messrs, Marcus Ward and Oo. are preparing 
for the forthcoming season is a set of six fold- 
ing tryptich cards illuminated in the highest 
style of chromo-lithography, with original songs 
composed expressly for this purpose by Alfred 
Scott Gatty, W. C. Levey, Boyton Smith, B. 
Hobson Carroll, and F'. Harvey. The words of 
the songs are by the popular verse-writer, 
Frederick Langbridge ; and the retail price for 
each will, we understand, be only one shilling. 


Mop... Rosa BonneEvr has given the young 
lion and lioness that have recently served her 
as models to the Jardin des Plantes. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH AND Farran will publish 
next week a series of sixty Designs for Church 
Embroidery and Crewel Work from Old Examples, 
collected and arranged by Emily Sophia Harts- 
horne. It is believed that these memorials of 
the home-life of ladies of the fifteenth century 
will be especially acceptable to needleworkers 
of the present day. 


THREE papers, by Prof. Schrader, have just 
appeared in the publications of the Royal Berlin 
Academy and Saxon Scientific Society. One of 
them maintains the correctness of the values 
hitherto assigned to two of the characters in the 
Assyrian® syllabary; the other two deal with 
historical subjects. In the first paper Prof. 
Schrader proves incontestably that the lost 
work of Alexander Polyhistor was compiled 
from the Babylonian history of Berosus, and 
dealt only with Babylonian history, whereas 
Abydenus wrote upon the history of Assyria. 
There is, consequently, no contradiction 
between the chronological statements quoted 
from the two authors, since the dates of the 
one apply to Babylonian history, the dates of 
the other to Assyrian history. Prof. Schrader 
further suggests that Ktesias may have been 
right in aflirming that thirty kings reigned 
over Assyria (between Tiglath-Adar I., the 
conqueror of Babylon B.c. 1270, and the last 
king, Esar-haddon II.) ; and that Assur-bani- 
pal was followed, not by two, but by three, 
successors, one of them being the problematical 
king whose name was read Bel-zikir-iscun by 
George Smith. In his second paper, Prof. 
Schrader critically examines the inscriptions 
of ‘Liglath-Pileser II., Esar-haddon, and Assur- 
bani-pal, and establishes the chronological 
order of the fragmentary annals of the first- 
mentioned monarch. He goes on to show that 
the list of tributary Cyprian and other kings 
given by Assur-bani-pal is a mere ‘ thought- 
less” reproduction of the list given by his 
father, Lsar-haddon; and that the Assyrian 
monarch has imitated the example of certain 
iKgyptian Sovereigns in claiming honours which 
belonged to his predecessors. The Cyprian 
names, as corrected by the cylinder recently 
brought to England by Mr. Kassam, are very 
interesting. Among them is Lidir, which must 
be the Ledron or Ledra of Greek writers, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Leukosia. 


ANYONE visiting the ruins of the temple of 
Athena in the island of Aegina (or, we may add, 
the summit of the Akro-iXorinthos) will be struck 
with the frequency with which he sees carefully 
sculptured on the blocks that strew the ground 
the names of sailors and even officers from 
English war ships, with the addition of the 
name of the ship andthe date, It is the purest 





barbarism, and from the loneliness of the temple 
cannot well be provided against as it ought to 
be by the Greeks. But surely something could 
be served out to British sailors which would 
have a wholesome effect when they land on 
Greek islands. 


THE Allgemeine Zeitung gives an interesting 
sketch of the life of Robert Henze, the rising 
German sculptor to whom the great Siegesdenk- 
mal for the city of Dresden has been confided. 
He is the son of a Dresden locksmith, and was 
born in 1827. He attended the Burgerschule 
until his fourteenth year, when he was appren- 
ticed to his father’s trade, at which he after- 
wards worked as a journeyman for nearly 
seventeen years, He became famous among 
his fellows for the excellent portraits which 
he took of them. A teacher of drawing, named 
Kaul, observed his talent for art while he was 
working at his trade, and gave him gratuitous 
lessons in the evening. His brother-in-law, 
who was a caster in plaster-of-paris, encouraged 
him to make some attempts at modelling in 
clay. His success among his friends and col- 
leagues was so great that Henze determined to 
apply for admission to the Dresden Academy of 
Arts. Schilling took him into his atelier, where 
he remained for five years. He afterwards 
executed for Rietschel, who had taken kind 
notice of him, a reduced copy of that sculptor’s 
Goethe and Schiller group. After spending five 
years in the atelier of Hiihnel, he visited Italy. 
His first important independent work, executed 
after his return, was the St. Anne for the 
Annenkirche. He modelled the colossal Ger- 
mania for the great Siegesfeier of March 9, 1871, 
which made him known as a sculptor through- 
out Germany. Dresden is proud of her son. 
and it was unanimously resolved that he should 
be entrusted with tho sculpture of her great 
Siegesdenkmal. 


Mr. Ruskin has lent Turner’s drawing of 
the Aiguillette to the Langworthy Gallery, 
Peel Park, Manchester. The drawing repro- 
sents the peak forming the termination of a 
range of limestone crags, joining the Aiguille 
de Varens on the north, and forming a seeming 
pinnacle above this ravine, which descends into 
the Valley of the Arve, between the Nant d’ Ar- 
penaz and the village of Maglans. A copy has 
been made for the Manchester Art Museum 
Committee by Mr. William Ward, under the 
superintendence of Prof, Ruskin. 


THE destination of the pictures in the Luxem- 
bourg has not yet been finally decided; but 
about twenty of them, with some water-colours 
and engravings, have recently been removed to 
the large Salle des Fétes in the Palais de 
lElysée, and it is stated that they will be 
ultimately used for the decoration of the salons 
on the first floor. 


THE inauguration of the monument to Titian 
which has been erected at his birthplace, Pieve 


“. Cadore, will take place to-morrow, Septem- 
er 5. 


‘Tue Spring Exhibition of the Yorkshire 
Fine Art Society at Leeds appears to have been 
very successful. Tho original intention was 
that it should have been confined to pictures 
and drawings on Joan ; but ultimately it was 
resolved also to admit the works of artists 
exhibited for sale. In the result, 327 pictures, 
&c., were sent from private collections; and 
nearly one thousand by the artists themselves. 
The total number of visitors was upwards of 
30,000, of whom more than half were admitted 
cither as free students, or on the nominal pay- 
ment of threepence. Itis now intended to hold 
an autumn exhibition, which will open in the 
middle of September and will no‘ be closed 
before Christmas. 


Tue two last numters of Z’ Art are chiefly 





devoted to the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy and Grosvenor Gallery, of which Mr. 
Comyns Carr takes a careful critical survey. 
The illustrations that accompany his articles 
are excellent. They will give a good idea to 
foreign readers of the works they represent. 


A GREAT international exhibition is being 
organised to be held in New York in 1883, 
The Commission met for the first time on 
August 11, when they nominated an executive 
committee. 


Tue Liverpool Exhibition of Paintings and 
Water-Colour Drawings will open on Monday, 
September 6, and will close December 4. 


WE learn from the Times that some highly 
interesting mural paintings of a date prior to 
the Reformation have been discovered in the 
church of Muttenz, Canton Basel. This church 
is one of the oldest in Switzerland, having been 
built, according to the best authorities, early in 
the tenth century. 


THEATRES. | 





LAN E 
NHE WORLD.—GREAT SUCCESS. 


Grand Sensational Drama by PAUL MERITT, PETTITT, and A, 
ILarnis. The only genuine and great success of tae season. Produced 
under the direction of Mr. AUGUSTUS HARKIS, Lessee and Manager, 

The most powerful company in London :—W. Rignold, A. Harris, Charles 
llarcourt, J. Rk. Gibson, kt. 8. Boleyn, Augustus Glover, T. J. Ford, A. C, 
Lilly, P. Beck, Arthur Matthison, Francis, Kidley, &c., and Harry Jackson ; 
Mesdames Helen Barry, Fanvy Brough, Lambert, and Fanny Josephs. 

Only one opinion, Pronounced by press and public a marvellous success, 

Tableau 1. Cape Colony. Tableau 2. The Ship on Fire. Tableau 3. The 
Raft at Sea. Tableau 4, Westminster Aquarium. ‘Tableau 5, The Great 
Hotel. Tableau 6. The Lawyer’s Office. Tableau 7. The Madhouse. 
Tableau 8, Palace Chambers. Tableau 9. The Public Ball. 


OLLY THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 








To-night, at 845, a new and original Comedy, in three acts, by 

HENRY J. BYRON, his greatest success, called 
THE UPPER CRUST. 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, EK. W. Garden, T. Sidney, and E, D. 
Ward ; Misses Lilian Cavalier, Koland Phillips, and Emily Toorne, 

Preceded, at 7.45, by a Comedy, in one act, by A. W. PINERO, 

HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Messrs. J. Carne, Shelton, and Westland ; sses Johnstone and Liston, 

Doors open at 7.15. Prices 1s. to £3 3s. Nofree list. No fees for bookius. 


(Z; LOBE THEATRE. 


This theatre, newly decorated, will RE-OPEN TO-NIGHT, SEPTeMBLR 

4TH, when will be reproduced the celebrated Comic Opera, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE, 

For a limited number of nights, pending the production of a new Opera, 
supported by a most powerful compauy, with new scenery aud uew 
dresses, augmented chorus, and increased band, 

Vreceded ut 7.30 by 

WHICH SHALL I MARRY? 
Doors open at 7.- Box-office open daily from 11 to 5, 

Mdlle. @ALGUA as GERMAINE (her first appearance in this theatre). 
Mdlle. SYLVLA as SERVOLETTE (her first appearance in this theatre). 
Mr. F. H. CELLI as the MARQUIS (his first appearance in this theatre). 

Mr. HARRY VAULTON as the BAILIE, 
Mr. H. BRACY as GRENICHEUX (his first appearance in this theatre). 
Mr. CHARLES ASHFORD as GOBO, 
Mr. SHIEL BARRY as GASPARD. 









NEW SADLER’S 


7 
WELLS. 
(200 yards from the Angel.) 
Engagement, for a limited number of nights, of Miss JENNIE LEE, who 


Proprietor aud Manager, Mrs. 8. I’. BATEMAN. 
will appear every evening, at 8, in her famous character, 
“JO” 





in Mr. J. P. BURNETT'S popular Drama of that name, founded on Charles 
Dicke: 8’ ** Bleak House;” supported by her own specially selected company 


ERA COMIQUE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. R. D’OyLy CARTE. 


OF 
THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE, 

\ new and original Melodramatic Opera, by Messrs, W. 5, GILBERT and 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN, every evening. 

Preceded, ut 8, by IN THE SULKS. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Power, Rk. Temple, 
u. Temple, I. Thoruton; Mesdames Shirley, Jessie Boud, Gwyuue, 
Barlow, and Alice Barnett. Conductor, Mr. F. Cellier. 

MORNING PERFORMANCE ot THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.38. 

Miss SHIRLLY as MABEL. 











Rutland Barrington, 





Si: THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E.—The Winter 


ses-ion commences on Uctober 1, and the Summer on May 1. Students can 
ster uc either Session, Two open entrance Science Scholarships of £100 
wad £6 for ist Yeur’s Students are awarde:l in October. In addition to 
wrdinary prizes amounting to £200, the following Scholarships, Medals, &c., 
ire given, viz.:—The ** William Tite” scholarship, £30; College Schularship, 
0 Guineas a-year fur two years ; ‘* Musgrove” Scholarship, of same valuc; 
*Soily” Medal and Prize; ** Cheselden” Medal; * Mead” Medal; ‘Treasurer's 
jold Medal; “ Grainger” Vrize, &c. Special Classes tor Matriculation, 
Vreiiminary Scientitic, and Ist M.L. of University of London, and I’rivate 
Classes for other Examinations. There are numerous Hospital appointments 
spen to Students without charge. For Prospectus and particulars apply to 
Ur. GILLESPIE, Secretary. 





HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomBarp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON. Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Tnsurarces etfected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J, BROOMFIELD, Secretary, 








